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For the New-Yerter. 
POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS By Ricuangp H. Dana. No. Il. 

A rgw weeks since we offered some remarks on the merit 
of Dana’s master effort, ‘The Bucaneers.’ It is our purpose 
now to give a slight sketeh of the character and object of some 
of the other poems in this volume ; not hazarding the expect- 
ation that we shall be able to offer any thing either new or 
critical on the subject; but hoping that some whose reading 
has hitherto been in other directions may be induced, by the 
quotations introduced rather than by any thing which we 
could say, to examine his works for the-uselves; and feeling 
assured that the only thing requisite to make them a univer- 
sal favorite is that they be read and understood as far as may 
be in the spirit of their author. 

Next in order to ‘The Bucaneer’ comes ‘ The Changes of 
Home.’ This is more essentially a poem of the heart than 
the other, with less action and perhaps less originality. It 
does not possess, in the same degree, that vigor of thought 
and closeness of expression which are such marked charac- 
teristics of ‘The Bucaneer,’ nor does it produce the same 
powerful effect. Its incidents are of a less startling nature : 
it deals not with the same dark and fearful passions, and its 
actors are drawn from the common rank of life, rather than 
from the comparatively remote and unusual exhibitions of na- 
ture from which Lee's character is taken. 


nature ; in delineating the power of love, of hope and of final 
disappointment ; in pottreying the chilling, deadening influ- 
ence which is exerted on the heart by intercourse with a cold 
and selfish world; and in describing the power of nature to 
elevate and render holy the soul of him who can delight in 
its contemplation. 

It is the story of one who finds himself in the vale where 
be had «pent his youth, after a long absence in foreign lands. 
During nis meditations upon the changes of his home and the 
eternity of nature, be is accosted by an aged man, who at his 

relates the siory of une whom he once knew as a 
blooming maid, but whom he now sces a feeble and insane 
old woman It isa tale of love, of mi«furtune and of despair. 
Ite particulars would lose all their force by being detailed in 
our prose. The following lines well set forth the strength 
and natore of their love: 

“ Time changes innocence to virtue strong, 

Or mare the man with passions foul aud wrong; 
To warm and new emotions time gives life 
Fluttering the heart in strange F ge pleasing strife, 
Pilling the qaickened mind with virions fair, 
Hues like bright ame 7 rest like clouds > air, 
Deepening each feeling of th’ impassioned soul, 
Round one loved object gathering then the whole. 
So deepened, strengthened, formed the love that grew 
Froin childhond up, and bound in one the two: 
80 their a as to the sun 
The young buds open—life was just begun ; 
For his tts to tie-the stir to feel 

s, fears, wishes, sadness, joy—the zeal 
That us one in life, death, woe and weal. 
And life it is, when a soft, inward sense 


Pervades our when we draw from hence 
Delights unatterable, te that throw 
Unearthly brightness round this world below, 


Making each common day, each common thing, 
Something peculiar to our spirit bring.” 
And these well express the power of her grief for his loss : 
« was come again.—There is a grief 
—— bud, e+e ea f; 
A grief there jeeper, wit power, 
That fears death larking in the springing 
That stands beneath the om cireled round 
darkness— s amid the sound 
hapey and yet in silence bound— 
a ‘ul void amid the throng, 


that nature does it wrong— 
uokind, it must walk alone, 


Th 
8 ee 


But it chiefly ex- |) 
cels in the exhibition of the finer feelings and affections of our |) 


But feels not—dead to pangs, to joys, to fears; 
Nor wishes a The mind ali waste and worn, 
Lives but to faintly know itself forlorn ; 
Remembrance of past joys well nigh furgot, 
| As if one changeleas m had been her lot ; 
And, sure, had thought it strange that there should be 
# in store fur one so poor as she.” 

“ Factitious Life,” with which we next meet, shows in their 
proper light the absurdities into which one is led who under- 
takes to conform to the conventional rules and usages of the 
world. The Poet commences with the homely and trifling, 
and sets forth the entire opposition to nature of those modes 
of dress and demeanor which the fashionable world imposes 
upon its followers. He then exhibits the narrowing and un- 
natural effect of the sentiments and opinions which deference 
to fashion enjoins; he shows the folly of for ever striving to 
ehug sorrow, as the true way of reaching happiness, and de- 
clares that the only path to pleasure is to direct each passion 
in its own proper channel, rather than to destroy it. 


“2 flee Sreh geen. and alone to k 

e eye on happiness Jeaves nothing deep 

E’en in ourjuys. To put aside in teste 
The cup of grief, makes vapid to the taste 
The cup of pleasure. Think not, then, to spare 
Thysel all sorruw, yet in joy to share. 


And thus the soul is framed ; that if, alone, 

We loose our chord, the harp will fail its tone, 

The mighty harmonies withia, around, 

Die all away, or send a jarring sound. 

Give over then, and wisely use thy skill 

To tune each passion rightly, not to kill 

To joy thee in the living, mourn the dead, 

now thou hast a heart aa well as head— 

A heart that needs at times the softening powers 

Of grief, romantic love, and lunely hours, 

And meditative twilight and the balm 

Of falling dews, and evening stars, and calm.” 
He exposes to just ridicule the affected nicety and the pru- 
: dish delicaey of the world in morals as well as in etiquette; 
that spirit which would make /ove—the most sacred passion 
of the soul—a mere matter of selfish interest or of ‘ set pro- 
priety ;’ which would repress the vivacity and freshness of 
youth, lest it be accounted frivolity and lightness by the 
world ; which would forbid the indulgence of grief for the 
| loas of a friend, lest the world pronounce it a useless waste of 
| feeling ; which would frown upon one who should reprove 
| wrong, lest the world should pronounce him precise and stiff 
| in his morality ; which would cultivate the outward manners 
instead of the heart, and sacrifice truth, nature and duty et 
the shrine of a senseless and ephemeral fashion—the merest 
phantom that ever blinded tl e eyes or obtained the admira- 
tion and worship of man. He also shows the mistaken opin- 
ions of the world respecting the uses of nature, and explains 
the light in which we are to look upon the world as the crea- 
tion of an infinite Being. There are in it many passages 
_ which evince a deep and philosophic acquaintance with hu- 
| man nature in its different relations, and a sensibility to the 
| best influences of whatever is lovely in universal nature. 

We have before spoken of the occasional harshness of Mr. 
Dana’s verse, und of the want of that exquisite harmony of 
diction which characterizes the works of Bryant. When con- 
sidered together with the sublimity and grandeur of his high- 
er efforts, this is but a slight and feeble objection; in his 
lighter pieces, however, the effect is different; and it must 
therefore be confessed that in his effusions of this character 
he is inferior to Bryant. But all his minor pieces have great 
excellences both of thought and ofdiction. We are confident 
that the two following cannot fail of a warm approbation from 
all who read them, both with regard to the truth and beauty 
of the sentiment and the harmony of the verse. 

THE PLEASURE-BOAT. 
Come, hoist the sail, the fast let go! 
They're seated side by side ; 
Wave chases wave in pleasant flow ; 
The bay is fair and wide. 


The ripples | the ; 
Lene ghd bas tote weted 














SE 
She shoots ahead —they're all afloat— 
The strand is far behind. 


No danger reach so fair a crew! 
Thou goddess of the foam! 
I'll ever pay thee worship due, 
If thou wilt bring him home. 


Fair ladies—fairer than the spray 
The prow is dashing wide! 

Soft breezes take you on your way, 
Soft flow the blessed tide! 


O might I those breezes be, 
And wouch that arching brow! 

I'd wil forever on the sea 
Where ye are floatiug now. 


The boat goes tilting on the waves ; 
The waves go tilting by; 

There dips the duck—her back she laves— 
O'er head the sea-gulls fly. 


Now, like the gulls that dart for prey, 
The litle vessel stoops ; 

Now, rising, shoots along her way, 
Like them, in easy swoops. 


The sun-light falling on her sheet, 
neem like the drift 

Sparkling in scorn of summer's heat 
High up some mountain rift. 


The winds are fresh—she's drifting {ast 
Upon the bending tide ; 

The criokling sail and crinkling mast 
Go with her side by side. 


we dies the breeze away so soon? 
hy hangs the pennant down? 
The sea is giass—the sun at noon, 
—WNay, lady, do not frown: 


For, see, the winged fisher’s plume 
Ts painted on the sea! 

Below, a cheek of lovely bloom. 

— Whose eyes look up at thee? 


She smiles—thou need’st must smile on her. 
And, see, beside her face 

Arich white cloud that doth not stir ; 
What beauty and what grace! 


And pictured beach of yellow sand, 
And pesked rock and hill, 
the smvoth sea to fairy land— 
How lovely and how still! 


From that far iele the thresher's flail 
Strikes close upon the ear; 

The leaping fish, the swinging sail 
Of yonder sloop, sound near. 


The parting sun sends out a glow 
Across the placid bay, 

Touching with glory all the show. 

—A breeze !—Up helm! away! 


Careening to the wind, they reach, 
With laugh and call, the shore ; 
They've leit their foot-prints on the beach ; 
But them | hear no more. 


Goddess of Beauty! must I now 
Vowed worship to thee pay ? 

Dear goddess, I grow old, I row— 
My head is growing grey. 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD. 
Thou litle bird—thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 
And with that boding cry 
Along the waves dost fly 7 
Oh rather, bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice! 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared, 
The doom of us: thy wail— 
What does it bring to me ? 


Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt'st the surge, 
Restless and sad—as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 
The Mystery—the Word 
Of thousands, thou both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean, art! A requiem o'er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells 
A tale of mourning tells— 
Tells of man’s woe and fall, 
Mis sinless glory fed. 
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Then turn thee, little bird, and take 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more. 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light, 
Where birds of summer sing. 





The remaining pieces of Dana's poetry need no separate 
consideration, as they can be included ina general view. 

The first characteristic of his mind. as shown in his works, 
which we shall notice, is his deep and pervading conscious- 
ness of the soul’s true dignity and immortality. The soul 
has in itself the decision of its own destiny: it possesses in 
its essence the power of transforming all things to its own 
likeness, and the direction of this power shall determine its 
own eternal state. To him whose soul is tuneless, Nature 
has no harmony; the pleasant murmur of her mountain 
streams, the majestic symphony of the forest breeze, and the 
deep, sad music of the rolling sea, all partake of the disc: rd 
of his own spirit. He has no sympathy with Nature, with 
man, or with God; and such shall be his state for ever. 


“ Bursting to life, his dominant desire 
Shall upward gleam, like a fierce forest-fire ; 
Then, like a sea of fire, heave, roar, and dash— 
Roil up its lowest depths in waves and flash 
A wild disaster round, like its own woe.” 


The soul, whose life are truth and beauty, sees all things 
in its own pure light; it sees the perfections of the Infinite 
in Nature and in itself; it knows and feels its own relation- 
ship with God; and when, loosed from its slavish bonds, it | 
shall burst into life and light, infinite and immortal in itsell, | 
it shall live on with Deity in perfection and immortality. 

Another distinguishiag feature o) ‘r. Dana’s mind is his | 
deep and accurate acquaintance wi.a Nature. There isa 





reality and freshness in his writings which forbid the suspi- | 


cion that he is giving utterance to any thing else :han the | 
7 

sces the general beauty and grandeur of the objects of Na-, 
ture, but he fee’s them. He looks upon the objects of earth, 


not as the mere workmanship of God, but as springing di- 
rectly from Him—as the expression of the Divine mind—as || 
showing, in outward and sensible forms, the spiritual images}, 


and forms of beauty which have their home in the mind of 
the Eternal. He sees the glory of Deity in the effulgemt 
splendor of heaven's hosts; the thousand forms of beauty in 
which the earth is clothed point out the goodness and the 
loveliness of its Creator; His majesty and eternity are felt in 
the mysterious and awe-inspiring movements of Universal 
Nature. Mr. Dana teaches us that the earth was made for 
man—not merely to minister to the wants or pleasures of his 
temporal nature, but for its hallowing and sacred influence 


over his soul. The all-pervading spirit of Nature whiepere| 
to our spirits that the thoughts and passions of the soul} 


perish not with our humanity; that in its nature it is 


Endless as God, who sits for aye thereon.” 
The following is Mr. Dana’s description of the intimations 
of immortality from Nature: 


“ Oh listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 


“ Strong as the firm, the dread, eternal throne— | 


Hymn it around our souls: according harps, 
By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ! 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 
Oh, liste? ye, our spirits! drink it in 
From all the air. 'Tisin the gentle moonlight ; 
Tis floating in Day's sctting glories ; Night, 
Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears : 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee ! 
—The dying hear it; and a3 sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony !”’ 


‘The Husband’s and Wife’s Grave,’ from which the above 
is taken, in ‘rich, grand, and solemn philosophy,’ in deep 
spintul feeling, and in holy sublimity and Miltonic power, is, 
in our humble opinion, greatly superior to ‘ Thanatopsis,’ or 
to any other American poem of the same character that has 
yet met our ion. Bryant’s ph is almost 
wholly the eliinanetteter, ieatiinndioes the high 


| the unconscious stream.’ He not only has a ‘ poetic mind,’ 





1! 
j 
hh 
} 
| 
“Man, thou shalt never die!’ Celestial roices 
' 
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flight ‘and holy contemplation of God and the soul which is so emi- f That shall outlast Life’s little day— 


Ys . } Seek peace that th not away; 
neatly characteristic of Dana; his clement is rather in the | Look to the iid ehece God ebe I'be 


deep and gentle affections of the Leart than in the sublime i Life—light —yea all in all to thee! 

and awful mysteries of the soul. || We find nothing besides in the number which, from its 
| Another excellence of Mr. Dana is the strength and purity i length and character, is adapted to the taste of our readers, 
of his language. He has that simplicity and directness of except the following from that amusing series of papers 
‘diction by which deep and sincere feeling always seeks to | entitled 


express itself. There is no confusion of thought arising from | ’ ; : 7 7 
' vagveness of expression in his works; but his accuracy in the i f The inconvenience of a bad neighbor is proverbial, but the 
: , : ; | following case, which lately occurred at one of the London 
use of words to express precisely his meaning, evinces at | police offices, puts the proverb in a remarkably clear point 
once a distinct knowledge of the sentiment he wishes to con- | of view. lt appears that for some time past, the complain- 
‘vey, and an extended acquaintance with the English lan- | ant, a tradesman, but of considerable property, bad tound the 
leunge. Itie clear that in this particular he resembles his || °'emeate of his household rapidly disappearing; one dey a 
guag . - ., . silver sulver fled from his sideboard ; another day a candie- 
own * Paul Felton,’ whose “ reading lay back among original ) sick knew its place no more; another day the goblet dear 
_thuokers, and those who were almost supernaturally versed || to his soul froua wedding recollectiona, no longer glittered in 
‘in the mysteries of the heart of man. Their clear and direct | his eye; another day bis soup-ladle hed made to itself wings, 


; : ‘ ae and was gone. This, of course, produced an inquisition in 
_manner of uttering their thoughts had given a distinctness to | the pear servants were parece etry closets en Sehaed to 


his opinions, and a plain way of expressing them; and what } the remotest extremity, rat-holes were searched, but all in 
he had to say savored of individuality and reflection.” , vain. After a short pause in this general vanishing, when 
| Mr. Dana also shows that his mind is possessed of great | oe dg rg = — we? — Bases eng the ward- 
“ || ro an to take its share in the adventure; coats, waist- 
sensibility. His sympathies are with every thing that bas | coats, and pantaloons followed the fugnive plate. The losses 
its origin in God. He looks upon man as his fellow; his || now became evidently a matter of more delicacy, for the pro- 
' sympathies are with him in his sorrows, and he feels all the || ce** threatened to leave the family in the primitive state of 


ees " : , : _ || mankind. Before he had parted with his final pair of panta- 
fulness of his bliss. His love is with the objects of Nature; | loons, the tradesman made one vigorous search more, sus- 


he rejoices with Earth's dancing creatures, and ‘ careth for | pected every thing and every body—but in vain, and was on 
the verge uf being reduced to the conviction that the wt ole 
but one of a high order; he can look beyend the external in || —— supernatural. However, before he publicly im- 


. . | the new Cock-lane ghost, he determined to make 
Nature, and bring forth her deepest and most hidden stores i _ a nr inquiry. As he was pondering on the course which 


of beauty and of goodness. Mis homeis in the spiritual. He | he was now to tuke, the recollection suddenly occurred to 
delights in the contemplation of the powers and affections of | him, that the houses in which he and his neighbor lived had 
the soul, and of the mysteries of the spiritual universe. His | formerly been one. What had greatly increased the m; stery 


F . “ : : ae of the whole transaction was, that though plunder bad evi- 
toa salad of “pouieund ghinangitpy of tefty tnaginetinn, and dently been committed, and the opportunity had as evidently 
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e and spontaneous emotions of his own soul. He not only | of deep and simple sentiment.” His poetry belongs to that | teen taken, when the tradesman and his family had left the 


kind which, again to use his own words, is ‘twin with the house locked wp during their walk to chureb or the parks on 


| philosophy more spiritual than man ever before looked on, | Sundays, they had found the doors and windows, on their re- 


R turn, just as they had left them, every bar, bolt, and lock in 
“|| fallsecurity. ‘The attack had therefore not been nade from 
oc ath ht | the outside. In pursuing his conjecture, he happened to rub 
ee ee ee \| off a fragment of paint from a small window which looked 
THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. | into the next house, and to bis astonishment had a view of 
Biacxwoop.—We commence our selections with the | ™ Eg on as we a. lil 
: : ) a this discovery he acted with the skill Of a@ true diplo- 
Singuelenubish has Gueeenety emsupied = ion orn ae i matist, kept his secret to himself until he had deposited it in 
all the British periodicals. It is not so amusing as it used to | the ear ef a pair of the police serjennts and led them to the 
| be, a much greater portion of its pages than formerly being | house of the delinquent. Nothing could equal the surprise 
occupied with political discussions and essays on the affairs ! of the accused but his indignation. He appealed to his 
of Europe. Its papers are also much longer and of a less | re ee a to be locked up. However, ve 
ichebeohnenstes, Sadan’, tencus thes, @ Chitestes | let, though without a tongue, gave strong testimony, o the 
sprightly 4 7 stopher | purloiner and his wife were carried from their counter to the 
| North grows old, he grows sedate. The jest has passed | watch-house. The officers now had a fair field before them, 
from his eloquent lips, and given place to wise saws. His and they commenced a singularly productive course of dis- 
contributors are less storiers and wits than reviewers and °°%°tY: The rest of the narrative reminds us rather of the 


: : | dexterity of some Sicilian banditti in the midst of their cas- 
essayists. His poets—where are they? The number pre- | tles and caverns, than of the simplicity of a London shop- 


sent with us has only one short poem, and thatis medioere— | keeper in the Cockney bustie of Islington. Under the bed- 
hardly worth copying; but our readers shall judge: |, stead of the parties wus a trap-door, and the trap-door led, 
THE WINTRY MAY—1637. | by a winding stair, first into the bowels of the earth, and 
. | thence upward again into the neighboring mansion. The 
When Summer feded last away, | fruits of this intercourse were the plunder of the sideboard, 
names o'er 7 ons seve |, wardiobe—of every piace which contained any thing, and of 
Sip Stsbeved hapes ond moran aes ss rece every thing which could be carried off by active hands during 
And thinking, ‘ Shall I ever see ‘the absence of the tradesman and his family. The officers 
That summer sun renewed for me 7?” |; found plate, china, glass, and wearing apparel as the spoils 
, in the rel On looking farther, they or 9 mer 
; and handsome depository of similar articles buried in the earth. 
With every Peseta tees poe sa The souuuedlin ae cunt every thing which could be caught 
And frost-nipp'd blossom. ‘Who can tell, || appeared strong, for amongst the plunder was found a showy 
When leaves again clothe shrub and tree,’ I hearth-rug, which a manufarturer in the adjoining house had 
Whispered a voice, ‘ where thou wilt be 7” |, bung out as a symbol of his trade, and which, by being hung 
|) from his second floor window, he naturally conceived to be 
\| beyond the grasp of common thievery. But he had forgotten 
| the perils impending from above, and while he was defying 
| the petty larceny of the streets, a clever pitch from the roof 
With balmy, blessed spring may be | carried up the heurth-rug, and deprived bim of the badge of 
A short revival yet for me.’ | his trade. The plunderer and his wife bore a capital cliarac- 
And this is May—but where, oh where ter in their neighborhood, and were regarded - ae 
The balmy breath, the perfumed ait, | inme “as remarkably quiet and indust:ious "That 
I pined for, while my weary sprite | they did their business quietly in their neighbor's house is 
Languished away the long, ne night, | plain enough, and that they could be remarkably industrious 
Living on dreams of roving free upon Sundays is equally plain; but they were committed not- 
By prunrose bank and cowslip lea? withstanding, and seem to be very likely candidates for the 
Unkindly season! cruel Spring! next experiments in colonization. 
7 To the sick wretch no balm ye bring ; — 
No herald-gleam of summer days, The musical world has just lost a genius; one of the 
Reviving. vivif; stars of its firmament has fallen. foment, the great har- 


ying raye: 
Seasons to come ma brighte be, : : : 
But Time—Eile—tlepo seen short with me. monist, and improvisatore on the piano, is dead. He was 


| which is fast coming into life.” 
University of Vt. Fed. 1833. 








When Autumn shed her foliage sere, 





' 
But when eld Winter's rule severe 
Setin triamphant—dark and drear; 
Though shrinking from the bitter blast, 
Methought—* This worst once overpast, 
} 











. rhaps one of the finest. rs in the world. 
Yet therefore faint not, fearful heart! When he sat down to fe neg oy me forget all that 
Leok up end leara ‘ the better part,’ was round him, end into @ new state of thoughts and 
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things. He wandered away into a region of harmony, and || ber commences with a short address to the reader, in which 


red out a crowd of the noblest conceptions of music 
White his fingers were ranging over the keys, apparentiv by 
chance, yet directed by the finest and most habitual skill of 
science, he created brilliant passages, intricate figures, and 
daring eccentricities of composition, with the rapidity, rich- 
ness, and ease of something little short of musical inspiration. 
Generally taking sume simp:e movement for his theme, be 
first touched it with delicate and exquisite taste, then dashed 
off with a bolder outline, and after having fixed this in the | 
minds of his hearers, filled it up alternately with all that was | 
fanciful and all that was forcible in the resources of science. | 
All this may sound extravegant to those who have never heard | 
Hummel; those who have, will acknowledge that language | 
borrowed from the sister art of painting is almost the only 
one applicable to the luxuriant and glowing variety of his 





powers. Itis remarkable that his written compositions were || 


less effective; they are solid, clear, and powerful; but they 
want the rapid fire and glittering novelty of his extempore 
rformances. 

If Handel's mighty productions have been compared to 
the Guthic cathedral, vast, solemn and grand, and Haydn's 
to a Grecian temple, pure and polished, and at once the work 
of science and simplicity, Hummel’s extempore productions, | 
when he was left free to follow bis own thoughts with the pi- | 
ano before him, might be compared to the fantastic beauty of | 
some of those edifices that we see reared upon the stage, form- 
ed of the slightest materials, yet picturesque, and though 
passing away from the eye, yet impressing the memory with 
a sense of combined elegance and splendur. Hummel, from 
his earliest days, was destined for music. It is superflous tw 
say that he was made master of all the finer secrets of his 

rufestion, when we say that be was the pupil of Mozart.— 
fie performed, when but nine years of age, at his great mas- 
ter's concerts in Dresden; and when Germany lost that most | 
delicious of all composers, Hummel had the honor of being | 
appointed to direct the music performed at his obsequies.— | 
After making the round of Germany, he came to England | 
many years since, and was received with great applause.— | 
After remaining in this country for some time, he returned to 
Germany, and devoted himself to position. Music for | 
the concert-roam, the chapel, and the opera, were the fruit of | 
his study. Four or five years since, he once more came to | 
England, and was received with the homage due toa veteran | 
whose fame had been established. But at this time a new 
school had been formed in Germany, and become popular in 
England. Rapidity of execution had superseded idem of 
taste; difficulty was mistaken for science, and extravagance | 
for originality. Hammel was still admired; but younger ri- | 
vals natarally carry off the honors of the old, among the fluc- | 
tuating tastes of a singularly fluctuating people. Alter a resi- | 
dence of one or two years in London, where he geve occasion- | 
al concerts, he retired to Weimar, where he died at the age 
of 59. 

The honor of newspaper editors is part and parcel of the 
public welfare. The following dialogue is an unanswerable 
instance of its tenacity. .A distinguished editor was in his 
study. A long, thin, ghastly-visaged gentleman was announ- | 
ced. With an asthmatic voice, but in a tone of studied civ- 
ility, for otherwise the editor would have assuredly transfixed 
him witha fiery paragraph next morning, the stranger said, | 
—*‘ Sir, your journal of yesterday contained false informa- | 
tion.” * Imposible, sic! but tell me, what do you alludeto!” | 
“ You said that Mr. M. had been tried.” “* True.” “* Con- | 
demned !" “ Very true.” 
sir, L am the gentleman himself." “ Impossible!" “1 as- 
sure you it is a fact; aad now I hupe that you will contra- 
dict what you have alleged.” -** By no means, sit.” ‘* How! 








‘ ” 4 "an HT . . 
‘Hung! Most true. Now, + was easy to be seduced ; and while the wife of Merdek gov- || companied with all the associations of romance—all the in- 


|| erned by the iron rod of +‘ Won't you, dear?” spoken in her || terest of stirring narrative—that a visit to * Coledonia, stern 
|| stern voice, Hoseinee was perbups still more potential by her | and wild,” became the day-dream of all who 


he is informed that the work has been very successful, and 
that it will be strengthened by the co-operation of many able 
nguished writers. The Editor continues ‘The Gur- 
ney Papers. These have been spread through many num- 
j bers. We prefer to put off our perusal of them till they shall 
| appear in a volume, as they undoubtedly will, after their com- 
( pletion. 
| the Danube,’ contributes some amusing sketches of ‘ Life in 
, the East.’ The fullowing story but illustrates the truth of the 
| old adage that ‘the grey mare is the better horse’ in almost 
| every man’s house, and that however seemingly authoritative 
| the husband may be, the lady of the mansion is always the 
substantial head of its administration. 

A wealthy nabob had a very pretty daughter, named Ho- 
sinee, who being an.only child, was spoiled at an early age, 
and grew up with a temper that often marred her beauty of 

its most beguiling attractions: she chose to fix her affections 
on Sadik Beg, a young seldier of good family, who, however, 
possessed no other portion than his sword. The father 
yielded to her wishes in every respect, and Sadik, upon learn- 
| ing the good fortune that awaited him, hesitated not to avail 
| himself of the young lady's condescension. But he resolved, 
; at the same time, that in accepting her hand he should not, 
as she appeared to expect become her slave. The ceremony 
was performed, apartments were assigned to the ‘happy pair’ 
in the nabob’s palace. It happened that while they were sit- 
ting together the first evening of their marriage, a favorite cat 
presented herself, purring, to the notice of the bride. Sadik 
| attempted ‘to play with it, but the animal, jealous, perhaps, 


scratched him, whereupon he deliberately drew his sword, 


out of the window. 
slave, she had obtained a master. The effect was magical: 
she became one of the most submissive and charming wives 
in the world. 

Among Sadik's friends was a little hen-pecked fellow of 
the name of Merdeck. Talking together one day of their do- 
mestic affairs, Merdek was astonished to hear of the change 


| 





| wrought in Hoseinee’s character by the decision which: Sadik 


evinced on the first day of their marriage, and remembering 





| cover, by a similar act of heroism, his proper station as the 


| ruler of his own family. Forthwith returning home, he girded || 
himself with bis scimitar, and entering my lady's chamber | 





with a swagger that very little became his ordinary position, 
| he beheld “ Tabby” approaching him in ber usual familiar 
| manner. The meditated sacrifice was consummated in an 
| nstam ; but while poor Merdek was stooping to execute the 
window act of the tragedy, his wife, who was already apprised 


| trate on the floor. 


4 


of the story, gave him a box on the ear which laid him pros- || 


“ Take that you booby,” said she, with 


| was killed on the wedding-day.”’ 


|| The tale, however, goes on to inform us that the nabob’s 


daughter by no means lost rank in consequence of her early 


| submission. Having discovered that she was not to rule in 
| one way, she, with the ready instinct of her sex, soon availed 
herself of another. Sadik was not to be commanded, but he 


talismanic ** Will you not, my love?” uttered in a sofiened 


i 


M. J. Quin, the author of ‘ A Steam Vo wn || 


{of his novel and superior claims to the lady's attention, | 


and severing its lead from the budy, flung both in a moment | 
Hoseinee saw at once that, instead of a | 


| that Ais wife alvo (a termagant of the first water) had a feline | 
| favorite, be bethought him that it was not yet too late to re- | 


FLORA MIVOR AND ROSE BRADWARDINE. 
| 


Sin Watter Scott was the Luther of literature. He 
| reformed and he regenerated. To say that he jounded a 
|| new school is not suying the whole truth; for there is some- 
\ thing narrow in the ide? of a school; and bis influence has 
been universal. Indeed, there is no such thing as a schwol 
jin literature 3 each great writer is his own oiginal, and ‘ none 
| but bimself can be his parallel.” We hea: of the school of 
| Drydeu and of Pope, but where and what are their imita- 
| tors? Parnassus is the very reverse of Mont Blanc. There 
the summit is Rained by treading closely in the steps of the 
}| guides ; but in the first, the hight is only to be reached by a 
i pathway of our own. The influcuce of a genius like Scott's 
|| 8 shown by the fresh and new spirit he pours into literature. 
| No merely literary man ever before exercised the power 
|| over his age exercised by Scott. It is curious to note the 
|| wealth circulated through his meuns, aud the industry and 
\| intelligence to which he gave the impetus. The innkeepers 
\ of Scotland ought to have no sign but his head. When Wa- 
H verly appeared, a tour through Scotland was an achieve- 
| ment: now, how few there are but have passed an autumn 
| at least amid its now classic scenery. 1 own it gave my pic- 
| turesque fancies at first a shock, to hear of a steamboat on 
| Loch Katrine; but 1 was wrong. Nothing could be a more 
| decisive proof of the increased communication between Eng- 
| land and Scotland—and communication is the regal road to 
improvement of every kind. How many prejudices have 
|| floated away on the tremulous line of vapor following the 
| steam-vessel; and whata store of poetical enjoyment must 
,| the voyagers have carried home! More than one touch of 
that sly humor, which seems to me peculiariy and solely 
marhing the Scotch, has been bestowed on the cockney inva- 
ders of the “land of brown heath and shaggy wood.” May 
],a Londoner bred, say a word in defeuce of the feeling 

which takes such to the shore of 

“ Lovely Loch Achray! 
Where sha!! they find on foreign land 
So Jone a lake, so sweeta strand ?” 





But the dwellers in the country have little understanding 
of, and therefore litle sympathy with, the longing for green 
fields which haunts the dweller in towns. The secret dream 
of almost every inhabitant in tose dusky strects where even 
a fresh thought would scarcely seem to enter, is to realise an 
independence, and go and live in the country. Where is eve- 
ry holiday spent in the county! What do the smoky gera- 
niums, so carefully tended in muny a narrow street and blind 
| alley attest, but the inherent love of the country! To whom 
do the blooming and sheltered villas, which are a national 
feature in English landscape, belong, but to men who pass 
the greater part of their lives in small dim counting-houses! 
This love of nature is divinely given to keep alive, even in 
the most toiling and world-worn existence, something of the 
imaginative and the apart. Itis a positive good quality; 


iH 


| and one good quality has sume direct, or indirect tendency to 


|| produce another. It were an unphilosophical creation, that 
| of a human being— 
“ Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 


i} an air of ineffable scorn; ‘ you forget that Hoscinee’s cat | That virtue would have Leen a sweet lure to better compan- 


jions. Schiller is nearer truth when he says— 


i “ Never, believe me, appear the immortalse— 
1 Never alone.” 


'| Seort has a peculiar faculty of awakening this love of the 


|country, and idealizing it into a love of the picturesque.— 
| Who can wonder then, that when such descriptions came ac- 


looked to their 
| summer excursion as the delight and reward of the year. I 








what do you mean? you are deranged !" “1 may be so, sir, i] 


but [ will not do it.” “1 will complain to a magistrate.” | 


“ As you please; but I never retract. The most that I can | 


do for you, is to announe that the rope broke, and that you | 


are now in perfect health. I have my principles, sir; L never 
deceive.” \ 
The farce of Raising the Wind has noturiously some capi- | 
tal hits, but we recommend the following piece of dexterity | 
to Jeremy Diddler, as equally clever and new. An eminent | 
physician requested an equally eminent surgeon to accompany | 
him to see a man of rank, known, however, to be under difh- | 
culties. The patient was exceedingly polite to both, and the | 
visit ended. Soon after this the same physician called again | 





tone, which the seldier knew not how to resist. T know of || have never visited Scotland—in ali human probability | never 


{ 


|| no other distinction that prevails in these occidental climates. || shall; but were a fairy, that pleasant remover of all ordinary 


| In fact, though few wedded men will acknowledge it, we are || difficulties, to give me the choice of what country 1 wished 
all ruled by force or by fraud, and of the two it appears to || to see, my answer would be—Scotland ; and that solely to 
| me, from what I have observed through life, that the more || realize the pictures, which reading Scott has made part of 


| dangerous mistress of the two is the woman who pretends to 
' no authority at all. Whenever I find this to be the case, when- 
| ever I hear it said that Mrs. So-and-so is the most meek, the 
| most aquiescing creature in existence, that she has, even upon 
| the most trifling puint, no will of her own, nor any desire to 
| have any will save that of her husband, I seldom fail to dis- 
cover that, although the truth is she bes no will but that of 


| her husband, she has taken very good care beforehand that 


|| my memory. 

| “Another noticeble fact is, the number of books which have 

'| grown out of the Waverly novels. How many local and an- 
| tiquarian tomes have brought forth a world of curious and 


attractive information, in which no one before took an inter- 
lest! And here I may be allowed to allude io the prejudice, 
i for such it is, that the historical novel is likely to be taken 


for, and to interfere with history. Not sucl: novels as Scott 





on the surgeon, requesting that he would accompany him to) 45) |, 


another patient. On thei the surgeon observed ill should be the very thing she would wish it to be. |! wrote, certainly. In the first place, his picture of the ume 
see n ir way, s ° 


| The “* Won't you, dear?” has its power certainly—it may || js as exact as it is striking: the reader must inevitably add 


“1 hope thie jent will bebave more liberally than the — || now and then be checked by a Sadik ; but the “ Will you not || to his stock of know ledge, as well as of amusement: be must 
“ Why, the M. D. “did he not give you a fee 1” “ Not | my love ?” sinks us all—Heaven help us !—into mere Mer- || acquire a general notion of the time; its good and its evil 


a shilling,” was the reply. ‘ The scoundrel!” said the as- 
tonished M. D. “ why, he actually borrowed wwo guineas of 
me to give to you.” 

We shall commence in our next number (beginning a new 
volume of the New-Yorker) the leading article of Blackwood, 
entitled ‘ The Household Wreck.’ It is a domestic tale of 
the most heart-rending interest. 


Cotsunn's New Mortuty.—This Magazine, as our read- 
ers must be aware, is edited by that admireble novelist, The- 
odore Hook. It is usually very amusing. The present num- 





| deks! 

The publication of Capt.Marryat’s Phantom Ship is resum- 
ed. It was suspended awhile in consequence of its being 
made the prey of literary purloiners. Strange it is that men 
who would not abstract a silver spoon, hesicate not to steal 
(‘eonvey the wise it call’) the manufactures of another's 
brains ! 

L.E.L. Miss Landon, the author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ 
presents us with descriptions of * The Female Portrait Gal- 
lery, from Sir Walter Scott.’ Here is No. I. 








are brought in a popular shape before hin; winle the esti- 
\\ mate of individual character is as true as it is forcible 

|| Secondly, there must be something inherently vacant and un- 

Ht productive in the mind which his poges stimulate to no fur- 
ther inquity. 

In such hands it would be of little consequence whether a 
fictitious or an actual chronicle were placed—either would 
lead to no result. Scott's works have done more towards 
awakening a rational curiosity, than a whole world of cate- 

| chismsand abridgments would ever have accomplished. His- 
|' has been read owing to his stimulus. of 
rose fiction was at [its lowest ebb 





Waverly ap, ear 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


1, Scott gives in his preface a most amusing picture of the | tinguishable many.” Now, Edward Waverly is just like ! 
u ply then in the market: a castle was no castle without a | nine-tenths of our acquaintance, or at least what they seem to | 
ghost, or at least what seemed one till the last chapter, and | us—pleasant, amiable, and gentlemanlike, but without one | 
tue heroine was a less actual creation than the harp which || atom of the picturesque or the poetical about them. Flora is | 
ever accompanied her. These heroines were always fault- | rather the idol of his imagination than of his heart, and it 
less: the heroes were divided into classes; either as perfect | might well be made a question whether he be most in love i 
as their impossible mistresses, or else rakes who were re- || with the rocky torrent, the Highland harp, the Gaelic ballad, | 
formed in the desperate extremity of a third volume. Wa- || or the lovely singer. They would have been unhappy had | 
verly must have taken the populace of novel readers quite by || they married. Flota’s decision of temper would have deep- | 
sucprise: there is in its pages the germ of every excellence, || ened into harshness, when placed in the unnatural position of | 
aticewards so fully developed—the deserig tion, like a paint- | exercising it fora husband; while Edward would bave had 

<; the skill in giving the quaint and peculiar in character; | too much quickness of perception not to know the influence | 
the dramatic narrative ; and above all, that tone of romance | to which he submitted—he would have been mortified even 
before unknown to English prose literature. Flora M'lvor | while too indolent to resist. Respect and reserve would have 
is the firat conception ot female character in which the highly || become their household deities ; and where these alone teign, 
imaginative is the element. |, the hearth is but cold. 

Perhaps we must except the Clementina of Richardson— | Rose Bradwardine is just the ideal of a girl—simple, affec- 
a poetical creation, which ealy genius could have conceived | tionate, ready to please and be pleased—likely to be formed 
amid the formal and narrow-motived ciecle which surrounded | by her associates, ill-fitted to be placed in ditficult situations ; 
her. Clarissa is more domestic and pathetic; though in the | but whose sweet and kindly nature is byought up Ly happiness 
whole range of our dramatic poetry, 80 fertile in touching | and sunshine. She would be content to gaze onthe plans her 

‘cation, there is nothing more heart-rending than the visit || husband drew for “ ornamental grottoes and temples,” and, | 
of her cousin to her in the fast volume. He finds the happy || content that they were his, ask not if his talents did not need | 
and blooming girl whom he left the idol of her home ci.cle, |! a more useful range and a higher purpose. Rose would have | 
accustomed to affection and attention, surrounded by cheer || kept her husband for ever at Waverly Honor—Flora would | 
ful pleasures and graceful duties—he finds her in a miserable || have held 
lo lzging, among strangers, faded, heartbroken, and for daily “ Shame to the coward thought that ere betrayed y 
employ making her shroud. a. French critic says: “ Even || The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade. 
Kt chardson himself did not dare hazard making Clarissa in | But, alas! to such—the decided and the daring—Fate deals || 
love with his hero.” Richardson had far too fine a percep || @ terrible measure of retribution. I know nothing inthe whole | 
ton of the character to do any such thing. What was there | ™nge of fiction—that fiction whose truth is life—so deeply | 
iu Lovelace that Clarissa should love him? He is witty; | #fecting as * Flora in a large gloomy apartment, seate| by a || 
but wit is the last quality to excite passion, or to secure affec- | lutticed window, sewing what seemed to be a garment ot |) 
tiun. Liberty is the element of love; and from the first he white flannel.”” It is the shroud of her brother—the last of | 
surrounds her with restraint, and inspires her with distrust. | his ancient line—the brave—the generous—the dearly-loved | 
Moreover, he makes no appeal to the generosity of her na- Fergus! How bitter is her anguish when she exclaims, | 
ture; and to interest those generous feelings, so active in the |“ The strength of mind on which Flora prided herself las 1 
feminine temperament, is the first step in gaining the citadel | murdered her brother! Volatile and ardent, he would have | 
of her heart. To have loved would not have detracted one | divided his energies amid a thousand objects. It was I who || 
touch from the delicate coloring of Clavissa’s character; to | taught him to concentrate them. Oh! that I could recollect 
have loved a man like Lovelace would. In nothing, more that | hud but once said to him, ‘ He that striketh with the || 
tuan in attachment, is “the nature subdued to what it works | sword shall die by the sword |" ‘ 
in.’ But Lovelace is now an histor cal picture: it Tepre- | It is a fearful responsibility, the exercise of influence: let |! 
sents a class long since passed away, and originally of foreign | 0Ur own conduct bring its own consequences—we may well 
importation. It belonged to the French regime, when the | meet the worst; not so when we have led another to pursue | 
y 


a 2 8 


| 
| 


sung men of birth and fortune had no sphere of activity but , ®Y given line of action: if they suffer, how tenfold is that | 

e camp; all more honorable and useful occupation shut, _ suffering visited on ourselves! For Flora, hfe could offer | 
and when as regarded his country, he was a civil cipher. _nothis g but the black veil of the Benedictine convent. There | 
The Lovelace or the Lauzun could never have been more than | 2"@ no associations so precious as those of our earlier years. | 
an exception in our stirring country, where pursuits and a re- It is upon them that the heart turns back amid after-cares 
sponsibility are in the lot of all. They may, however, be | #2d sorrows:—the nursery, the old garden, the green field, | 
noted as proofs that where the political standard is low the ,, f¢main the latest things that memory cherishes. They keep’ 
moral standard will be stiil lower. 


Grindison, Flora M'Lvor is the first female character of our 2nd warmth unknown to after-life. To this ordinary but) 
novels in which poetry is the basis of the composition. She || Most sweet love Flora had added the ideal and the 


|, alive something of their own freshness and purity; and the | 
Excepting, therefore, the impassioned Italian of Sir Charles | ®ftections belonging to those uncalculating hours have a faith | 


_ LL 
ped and chopped into fagots; and many a hovsemaid full of 
life (like the dead of old) is crossing the sticks fated to be 
burnt! 

‘Many bappy returns!’ which end in nothing, are wished 
by shallow friends; and the ‘best returns," which end in 
smoke, are puffed forth by laborers and apple-women! 

Modern belles appear decked in fringes of fur, (wrapping 
their chilly chins in chinchilly boas,) and modein eaves in 
fringes ot icicles! while careful old folks go out to recruit 
their bodies and list their soles ! 


The only respectable bit of verse in the number is this: 
A CLASSICAL WALK. 

*You have often promised to teach me Greek and Latin. Now that 
we are in this classic land, do keep your promise.'—Conversatien on 
the beach at Salerno. _ 

On, yes! beside that moonlit creek, 
Where sleep the silent waters, 

I'll teach thee all 1 know of Greek, 
Young queen of Beauty's daughters! 

And each sweet eve, by that lone shore, 
Where no rude step can fright us, 

We'll cull sweet flowers of classic lore, 
With the young stars to light us! 


T'll teach thee how the billows grieve 
Where Lesbian Sappho 6! rs— 
How young Catullus used to weave 
Fresh beart-sighs with his numbers: 
How Ariadne sighed and wept, 
And watched her love's returning, 
And the young maid of Sestos kept 
Her love-lamp ever burning. 


There by the light the quiet sky 
And the soft stars made ua, 
Thou for my Commentary—I, 
Thy Lexicon and Gradus. 
We'll con each pagé of that bright lore 
Love taught those maiden sages 
Who read in Paphos’ bowers of yore, 
W ith moor light on the pages! 


And if, ere yet our walk be done, 
Some ruin'd fane we light on, 

Which Love once warmed—some little one 
That moonlight then is bright on— 

We'll kneel, and should seme spark that glows 
Still round the altar reach us, 

And light our hearte—Heaven only knows 
What wondrous things ‘twill teach us! 

From the Metropolitan Megazine. 

THE LONDON NEWSMEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE GREAT METROPOLIS,’ ac. 


Tuers is one class of persons in the metropolitan commu- 
nity, which, so far as I am aware, exists nowhere else ; car- 
tainly notin Great Britain. They are a body of individuals 
of whom every one has heard, but of whom very few persons 
know anything. My reference is to the London newsmen. 


pictu- || The London newsmen are a class of persons through whom 


tas all Clementine wants: piciaresque accessories and the | resque—and love, to reach its highest order, must be worked | all the newspapers published in the metropolis are put, in the 
strong moral purpose. Generally speaking, the mind of a | up by the imagination. She saw in her brother the chieftain | first instance, into circulation. They are a most industrious 


woman is developed by the heart; the being is incomplete | of their line—the last descendant of Ivor. He was the sup. 
til! love brings out either its strength or its weakness. This | port of the cause whose loyalty to its ill-fated adherents was | 
is not the case with the beautiful Highlander; and Scott is | 4s religion—their lofty enthusiasm was as much in common 
tue first who has drawn a heroine and put the usual master- a8 their daily habits; they looked back and they looked for- | 
passion aside. We believe few women go down to the grave | Ward together. When the last Vich Ian Vohr had perished 


body of individuals, and contribute very largely to the enjoy- 
ments of the entire population of the empire. 

The London newsmen are, as far as can be ascertained, 
about five hundred in number. Most of them heave one or 
more boys in their employ ; and those whose business is not 





without, at some time or other, feeling ihe full force of the 
aiicctions. Flora, had not ber career been cut short in the | 
very fullness of its flower, would have loved—loved with all 
the force of a character formed before it loved. 
ture is, at the time when she is introduced, as full of truth as 
O. beauty. 
ovject than the weak one. 
ai once, compelled by ‘ the sweet necessity of loving.” Flo- 
ra M’Ivor feels no such necessity; her imagination is occu- 


pods her on-lookings to the future, excited by the fortunes || 


ot the ill-fated house to which her best sympathies and must | 
earnest hopes are given. The House of Scuart has at once | 


nected with the legends of her earliest years; she is impelied 
towards it with true female adherence to the unfortunate. | 
Moreover, her affections huve already an object in her brother. 
There is no attachment stronger, more unselfish, than the | 
love between brother and sister, thrown on the world orphans | 
atan early age, with none to love them save each other. | 
They feel how much they siand alone, and this draws them | 
more together. Constant intercourse has given that perfect 
uucerstanding which only famiiarity can do; hopes, inter- 
€s's, sorrows, are alike in common. Each is to either a} 
source of pride; it is the tenderness of love without its fears, | 
and the confidence of marriage, without its graver and more 
anxious character. The fresh impulses of youth are all warm 
#) ut the heart. 

!: would have been an impossibility for Flora to have at- 
tacied herself to Edward Waverly. A woman must look up 
to love: she may deceive herself, but she must devoutly be- 
lieve in the superiority of her lover. With one so constituted 
as Flora—proud, high-minded, with that tendency to idealise 
inseperable from the imagination, Flora must have admired 
before she could have loved. The object of her attachment 


on the scaffuld, there remained for his lonely and devoted | sufficiently extensive to enable them to employ boys, are often 


Scott's pic- | 


The strong mind has less immediate need of an || 
Rose Bradwardine falls in love | 


but the convent—a brief resting-place before the grave. 
L. E. L. 


We have next rather en amusing but very English story, 
| intended to be funny, full of common-place incidents, such as 
you may find in a dozen out of twenty stage farces, entitled 





‘Pine-Apple Lodge.’ We give in our selections one which 
| bas a capital name and is much better. 
d esprit is very fair: 

NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 


The following jeu 


! | Hail, happy day! amiable season! when ill-timed offences | 
her sense of justice and of generosity on its side; it is con- || 


of the past are forgotten in the well-timed present; and 
| friendly gifts, like jobbing tailors, are charitably employed in 
| repairing old breaches! 

Doctors are sending in their bills for draughts, wistfully 
looking for drafts in return for their bills ; and birds are send- 
ing their bills into the barky trees for food! 

Banks are broken, and brooks in vain attempt to run, for 
Jack Frost, like a hard creditor, arrests them in their course: 
and there's no bailing them out! Yes, ships are frozen in, 
gardeners frozen out, and rivers frozen up! 


Elderly maidens who issue forth in hopes of catching pretty 
men, retuin home with ordinary chaps ! 

Thrice pleasant day! when family parties assemble in one 
smiling circle—when near relatiuns once distant, are now in- 
vited, and garrulous grandmamas tell funny stories, making 
dutiful grandchildren laugh at their relations ! 

Delightful period of social intercourse! when good match- 
es are brought in contact with lively sparks! Season of singu- 
lar coincidences! when pastry-cooks and profit urge one class, 








must have had something to mark him out from “ the undis- 


x 


The parish pumps are dry, and the dancing master's in full | 
play; and even little urchins, when it snows, give balls!—| in the morning at all seasons of the year, and in all sorts of 





and love and pleasure another, to break the ice! 
Sere und withered branshes, witheut their leaves, are lop- 


' obliged to call in the aid of their wives—always, of course, 
assuming they have them—in the delivery of the papers — 
The newsmen purchase all their papers, cither direct at the 

| offices of the different journals, or at one of the three or four 

| wholesale houses, whith exist in their own trade. The news- 
men get all the papers, for which they charge their customers 
fivepence, for fourpence ; one penny on each prper being thus 
all that they leave to maintain themselves, after paying the 
expenses consequent on their business, and running the risk 
of bad debts. It will be seen from this that the proprictors 
of London newspapers do not, like those of the provinces, get 
the prices marked on them, and at which they are sold to the 
readers, but that one penny is deducted from the amount.— 

They are not. however, on a more unfavorable footing than 
the proprietors of provincial papers on this account; they 
give no credit, and consequently are not subject to bad debts. 
Between the long credits given in the provinces, and the bed 
debts to which the proprietore of papers are there subjected, 
they would not be in a worse position were they put on the 

| same footing as the proprietors of London newspapers. 

Perhaps there are few callings in London more arduous 
| than that of the newsmen. They uarally rise at five o'clock 


weather. This is necessary in order that they may deliver 

| morning papers in sufficient time to their customers. A lit- 
tle before six they begin to muster strong at the offices of the 
various morning journals. And 9 more uproarious or merry 

| set of persons, notwithstanding all their herd trodging a 4 
town, is nowhere to be found. They are all alive, or, as Mr. 

| O'Connell would say, all “ agitation,” from the time they e- 
semble in any considerable number, until they have got their 
papers. They not only keep constantly moving about among 
each other, but are great hands + pos all sorts of tricks 
at each other's expense. Nor are by any means 
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of their jokes. Their witticisms, such as they are, are scat- 
tered about in great profusien, and it is something, certainly, 
to get made up in quantity what is lacking in quality. Those 
of them, especially the younger portion of the class, who can- 
not even by accideat stumble vn a joke, nevertheless contrive 
by some means or other to contribute their share to the gen- 
eval liveliness of the scene—most frequently by a very pow- 
erful use of their stentorian abilities. By way o! still greater 
variety, it is by no means an unusual thing to witness some- 
thing in the shape of a little sparring, though happily seldom 
ending in any serious consequences to either party. 

The time for seving the uproarious capabilities of the news 
men to the greatest advantage, is when there is a late publi- 
cation of any of the most extensively circulated journals.— 
Then their noise, their exclamations, and the rapidity of their 
movements backwards and forwards, reach what some peo- 
ple would call the acme of perfection. The little rascals of 
boys, especially, are all tongue and motion together. Neither 
their lungs aor their bodies are suffered to enjcvy a moment's 
repose ; in fact, it looks as if the little fellows could not sur- 
vive a second. were they to remain quiet that length of time. 
Occasionally they evince a strong disposition to quarre! with, 
and abuse each other; but the main current of their indigna- 
tion is generally directed against all and sundry connected 
with the lazy joarnal. Editors, compositors, printer, and 
publishers, all receive their respective modicums of what 
these juvenile personages call ‘‘thundering abuse.” The 
scene exhibited outside the office, or inside, if they can gain 
admission on such occasions, is one which altogether defies 








description. If there be a person whose ‘vocal taste’ is sv 
strange as to love a confusion of sounds, the door of a morn- 
ing newspaper office at such a time is the place where it may | 
be gratitied. It is well if some of the more impatient and | 
least manageable portion of the assemblage do nut break out | 
into acts of vivlence. A good many years ago, the newsmen |) 
did become so restive in consequence ef the late publication |, 
of a journal, and did afford such unequivocal indications of \ 
the extremities to which they were prepared to resort, that 
the printers, ia order to pacify then, were obliged to put into | 
the paper nearly a column of what is technically called ‘ pi,’ |) 
which means that the types are all in such a mass of confu- | 
sion that they not only du not make rational sentences, but in 
very few instances even words. he public not being accus- | 
tomed to such specimens of typography, were perfectly pus- 
tled to know what could be the cause of the circumstance, 
until, on the following morning, an explanation was given in 
the editorial department. On a very recent occasion, the 
newsmen gave another proof of their disposition not to sub- 
mit passively to very late publications of the journals, by 
breaking the windows of one office in which an offence of the |; 
kind was committed. 

It is but justice to them, however, as a body, to say, that 
only a portion of them have been parties to these liule out- 
breaks. Taken in the aggregate, they deserve all praise for 
the patience and passiveness with which they await the publi- 
cation of a paper when much beyond the usual time; for little 
do the public know the inconvenience to which, in such cases, 
they are put. In the first place, when they see that the pub- 
heatioa of a particular journal is to be late, they must go and 
deliver ali the papers which are published at the usual time; 
otherwise they are sure to incur the displeasure, and very 
probably lose the custom, of those who take in such papers. 
Ibis, of course, imposes on them the necessity of going over | 
the same ground a second time, when the paper which was | 
late baa appeared; and, as mizht be expected, compels them | 
to make almost preternatural exertions in order that they 
may get the morning paper part of their business through in | 
time for entering on that part of their labors which commen- | 
ces with the evening papers. But even this, bad enough as | 
it in all conscience is, is not the only evil consequent on alate | 
publication of a morning journal. The readers of that parti- | 
cular journal abuse them without measure or mercy, upbraid- 
ing them as careless and lazy dogs, and holding over their 
heads the threat of the loss of their patronage on a repetitiun | 
of the offence; all the while assuming that they, poor tellows, | 
are the transgressing parties. The newsmen wy to explain, 
and to put, asthey say, the saddle on the right horse; but 
they always find it of no use; they only aggravate the evil; | 
for you may just as svon expect to reason effectually with a- 
mano who is the victim of what Lord Bacon calls ‘‘ the rebel- | 
lioa of the belly ;"” in ether words. with a man who 18 suffer- 
ing the agoniva of hunger—as with the man who has been 
denied his morning journal at the usual hour. Newspapers 
are now become one of the necessaries of Lon lon life. 

The mwement the newsmen receive their papers, they run 
of with them, in large bundles, under their arms, or over 
their shoulders, as the case may be, in all directions, “ drop- 
ping” them, to use their own phraseology, as they go. The 
rapidity with which the newsmen travel, or rather, run, over 








would get the thing to answer at all. 


, / ra 
among them. No man need commence the business of a| per down stairs, growling out, “ Here, give it him.” ‘Lhe 
newsman who has not got a couple of first rate legs, and who |' servanttekes the journal, which was the innocent cause of all 
does not at the same time possess the requisite spirit and en- | this bickering and ill-blood, pokes it into the newsman’s hand, 
terprise to put their capabilities daily to the test. and slams the door in his face. He proceeds to the next 

‘he newsmen, for the most part, when the publication || reader. The latter knew that a debate on a particular sub- 
takes place at the usual time, complete their delivery of the ject, in which he felt a deep interest, was expected to come 
morning papers about eight o'clock. But their labors do not | On the previeus night; or whether it was so or not, he can 
then cease : in one sense, indeed, they may be said to be only | no more live without his broad sheet at the usual bour in the 
commencing. As soon as they have taken a hurried snatch | morning, than he could, with any comfort to himself, without 
of breakfast, they begin to deliver papers to parties who are | his breakfast. Not a minute has elapsed beyond the usual 
not subscribers, but who merely pay a penny for an hour of a | time for receiving the journal le patrouises, before he rings 
particular journal, that journal being then returned to the the bell and asks Sully whether the newsman has errived.— 
newsman. The newsman, either himself or by some of | Sally, especially if the gentleman be a bachelor, simpers out in 
his boys, delivers this paper at a house, it may be, some cun-| her mos@pleasant manner, “ I'se not a-seen |:im yet, sir.” 
silerable distance from where he himself resides, and then “O! he’s a luzy dog: Sally, be sure you bring me up the 
calls for it again after the hour has expired; and all, as the | paper the moment it arrives.” 
showmen say, “for the small charge of one penny.” The || ‘I will, sir,” answers the latter, making her exitand shut- 
paper thus got from one reader is given for the same ‘small | ting the door behind her. 
charge,” and for the same period of time, to another; the in- | “It’s very provoking that the rascal should be so much be- 
dustrious newsmen delivering it and again calling for it when | yond his proper time,” mutters the gentleman to himself, 
the hour has expired. The same process is repeated perhaps | taking a chair, if in the winter season, and advancing towards 
from eight o'clock in the morning to three or four in the after- | the fire; if in the summer season, seating himself on the sofa. 
n0on—thus keeping the newsman constantly on foot. But to | A few minutes more expire, which the gentleman magnifics 
form any idea of the amount of labor which a newsman under- | into so many hours. He rings the bell again with redoubled 
goes in attending to this department of his business, it will| violence. Her maidship quits the kitchen in, as she hers:lf 
be necessary to inform the reader that he bas perhaps thirty | would say, “less than no time,” and bounds up stairs. “ No 
or forty papers in circulation in this way at the same time; | appearance of that fellow of a newsman vet, Sally?” grow!s 
each of which papers must be transferred at the prop?r time | the former taking three or four hasty steps through the room. 
from the residence of one reader to thatof another. Ibelieve! “* No, sir, he aint a-come yet.” 
that, in many cases, a newsman or his boy will call at from} “* Just look out at the door and see if you can see him.” 
seventy to eighty houses in this way before four o'clock. 1}, “I will, sir.” 
knew one boy who was in the habit, day after day, of calling And down stairs Sally trips, with all due expedition, in or- 
at no fewer than one hundred and twenty places before four | det to ascertain whether the poor newsman may be descricd 
o'clock, to transfer the morning papers from one reader to | from the street door; but just as she was putting her fingers 
another. It is but right, however, to state, that in this case | to the latelet to oper, it, a sudden and smart pull of the bel! 
the residences were less widely scattered than usual, other- | causes so violent a clanging in her ears that, taken quite by 
wise it would have been impossible for any pair of human legs | surprise and “half frightened” to boot, she puts her hand to 





| extant to have accomplithed the task. | her breast and, as if almost s focated, matters out—“A 


I have mentioned an hour as the time the readers,to whom | mercy on us; what's that?” 
I have referred, keep the papers. That is usually the time; | 
but agreements are often entered into between gentlemen and | before the bell has ceased to ring, and opening the door, s!.c 
the newsmen for a longer use of the journals. This is, per- | looks ominously at the newsman, and, as she takes the poper 
haps, the most profitable part of the newsmen’s business.— | out of his hand, observes, in her own peculiar way, “ O, mas- 
But for the meney they obtain in this way, very few of them | ter is in such a rage at your being so late.” 
The papers, after be-| “I can’t help it: it’s net my fault,” says the poor news- 
ing thus read by a number of persons, are sent by that even- | man, in self-defence, literally gasping for breath, owing to his 
ing’s post to the subscribers in the country, generally at the | having run all the way from his last customer's residence. 
reduced price of fourpence. Formerly, when the price ofa “‘O, master don’t cure whose fault it is; be is so angry.” 
newspaper was sevenpence, twopence were deducted from!) “ I'm very sorry, but the fault ‘ai 
the price paid by country subscribers for papers which were |) “I tell you what it is, sir,” shouts a gruff voice from the 


The surprive and the frie!:t, 
however, are only momentary: they have disappeared long 





| thus tead in London; and as the papers are always kept | first landing, before the ha; less newsman could finish his ex- 


clean, and persons in the country receive them at precisely | culpatory sentence, “I tell you what it is, sir, if you can't 
the same time as if they had been put into the pust-office the | bring the paper at the proper time I must employ some ot lcr 





moment they come out of the hands of the printer, of course | 
their being read in London makes no difference. | 
The laboriousness of this part of a newsman’s duties, con- 
sidered only in reference to the extent of ground over which 
he has to go in a given time, will at once be seen to be suffi- | 
ciently great, But bad as it is, it is not the worst circum- | 
stance in his lot. If there be an individual in Christendom 
who is entitled, in a special manner, to speak as one having 
authority touching the impossibility of pleasing every body, it 
is the hapless vender of the broad sheet. He calls tur the pa- | 
per at the expiration of the time allowed one gentleman tor 
reading it: the gentleman is of indolent, easy habits, and has 
not perhaps opened it, and all the proofs in the world will not | 
rsuade him that he has yet had it half his regular time.— 
le then takes it up to read its contents, telling the newsman 
or newsman’s boy either to wait in the kitchen till he has 
done, or call again. 
and he is in the middle of a speech of three or four columns’ 
length, of Lord Lyndhurst or of Sir Robert Peel; the news- | 
man might as soon ask him for his purse, as ask him for his 
paper before he has finished reading the Tory oration. A 
thied reader is a Liberal; and Lord Melbourne or Lord John 
Russell has brought in a bill to either of the Houses, as the 
case chances to be, for the Municipal Corporation Reform in 
Ireland, or for the Abolition of Church Rates in England: a | 
lengthened debate very naturally ensues thereon: the Liberal | 
reader could no mere think of parting with the paper than he | 
could with the coat on his back, until he sees under what 
monstrous pretexts the Tories can have the assurance to ob- | 
ject to a measure so demonstrably beneficial in its tendency. | 
A message is again sent up stairs by the newsman, that the | 


Another gentleman is adownright Tory, || 


| has on hand. 


person who will: that’s all.” 

** Master,” recognizing the newsman’s ring, had reac! < 
the top of the first pair of stairs in time to interrupt the dia- 
logue between Sally and the vender of the broad sheet. 

** T assure you, sir, that if - 

The newsman renews his effort to explain in the best way 





ihe can the cause of the delay, but it is interrupted again by 
|| his cross and crustycustomer telling him that he will hear no 


excuse, but that if he is even a moment past his time again 
he need not bring the paper at all. 

Incidents of this kind are matters of daily occurrence in 
the newsman’s eventful life. Very often, indeed, such inci- 
dents repeatedly occur in one day; for if the first or second! 


‘of the readers detain the paper beyond the usual tire, 
' who follow insist that they shall severally have out thei 


lowed time, without reference to the time at which they gc ( i!. 

When this portion of the newsman's duties are over, he 
has next either to go himself, or send one of his boys, to the 
Courier office, to dispose of any of the morning papers he 
If there be a demand for any particular jour- 
nal to supply the country customers of other newsmen, and 
such journal is not to be had at the office of publication, then 
the newsman having that journal to dispose of will get full 
price forit. If the supply considerably exceeds the demand, 
in consequence of several newsmen having taken more coy cs 
in the morning than they could dispose of, then there is a 
proportionate reduction in the price. Opposite the docr of 
the Courier office, has been for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the only locality recognised by newsmen for dispo-ing 
among each other of their over supplies of morning papers. 
What led to its being first fixed on for that purpose I cannot 





time is up and that he cannot wait any longer, as the paper | say; very probably it may have been its central situation. 
has to be read by other gentlemen. The party orders the | This particular traffic in the morning journals usually begins 
servant out of the room, and very likely calls her, if a female, | at four o'clock and is, in most cases, over by five. In ihe 
a hussey into the bargain; if a male servant, he is threatened || majority of cases the newsmen, instead of going themselves, 





London in the mornings, is incredible. Within little more 
than an hour after the impression of a particular journal has 
come from the printing machine, it is in the hands of readers 
at the remotest extremities of the metropolis. The 

meats of the newsmen in this respect are admirable, and the 
manner in which those arrangements are carried into effect, 
is equally worthy of praise. The newsmen are the real busi- 
ness men after all; and then they are all feet and hands to 


with a breakage of his bones if he do not get down stairs di- 
rectly. The servant, whether male or female, goes down and 
reproaches the ill-fated newsman with being the cause of put- 
ting ‘ master’ in a paasion, and getting ‘ people’ into trouble: 


| send their boys to transact this part of their business; and 


right noisy little fellows they are. Some time ago they were 
so uproarious and blocked up the passage on the pavement so 
completely, that it was deemed requisite to station a police- 








carry out their plans. There are no lazy, creeping personages 


the newsman replies, in self-defence, that he shall find him- || man at the place to maintain something like onler. 11 is 
self in trouble with the next customer he has to go to, and || often amusing to hear them proclaim aloud the various nm ws 
that he must have the paper. An angry altercation takes | papers they have for sale. “Who's gota’ Eralor a Chron j 
lace betwixt him and the servant, the latter peremptoril re- ||‘ Who's for a ' Tiser or Toimes?” shouts one little fellow 
hosing to go up stairs again and make ‘master’ worse. While | in the same breath. “I'll take a 'Eral,”’ answers one. ‘ 


this squabble is going on, ‘ master’ comes and throws the pa- vants a Chron.” answers another. A out, “ I've 
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gota’ Tiser,” and a fourth bawls, at the full stretch of his |] Paul de Kock, and is always striving after the style of Plato ; 
voice, ** Here’s a Toims,” at the same time holding up the || he has a keen perception of the ridiculous, and, like Liston 


broad sheet above his bead, and elbowing his way through || or Cruikshank, and other comic artists, persiats that his reu! 
the crowd towards the expected purchaser. But to form || vein is the sublime. What a number of sparkling magazine- 
anything lik» a corcet idea of the scene which is every after- |] papers, what an outpouring of fun and satire, might we have 


noon exhibited at the Courier office,* you must fancy that you | had from Neddy Bulwer, had he not thought fit to turn more 
hear scores of voices all shouting out something of the kind || list, metapbysician, politician, poet, and be Edward Lytton, 
I have mentioned, at once, and where you see scores of boys || Heaven-knows-what, Bulwer, Esquire and M. P. a dandy, » 
pesaing one another backwards and forwards, and playing all |! philosopher, a spouter at Radical ea. We speak teel- 
descriptions of tricks at each other's expense. ingly, for we knew the youth at Trinity Hall, and havea ten- 
Between four and live comes the publication of the even- | derness even for his tom-fooleries. He hes thrown away the 
ing papers, which now occupies the attention of the news- |) better part of himself—his great inclination for the Low, 
men. la this case, however, their pedestrian capabilities | namely : if be would but leave off scents for his bandkerchiet, 
are not called into esercise to the same extent as in the case | and oil for his hair: if he would but confine himself to three 
of the morning papers, the far greater portion of the evening | clean shirts in a week, a couple of coats in a year, a beet: 
journals being simply put into the post-otlice, to be forwarded || steak and onions fordinner, his beaker a pewter-pot, his ca: 
to subscribers in the country. The d:livery of the evening || pet a sanded floor, how much might be made of him ever 
papers is usually over before six o'clock; but then, for at || yet! Fraser's Magazive. 
least six months in the year, that is to say, during the time | 
that Parliament is sitting, they have to watch the publica- 
tions of second editions of the evening papers, as pe) 
their country customers give positive instructions to have the | ; 
second editions regu! pint. to them. —_ a = —— agrees bells 
Some idea may be formed, trom what I have stated, of the | Whet magie ae se sal A 
laboriousness of a new sman s life. If there be an industri- | To wake the slumb'ring tear ! 
ous, hard-working member of the community, he is the man. | It seems as though a thousand strings 
lam assured th ut there are some newsmen who, in the prose- | Were vocal in my heart, 
cution of their pursuits as distributors of the public journals, Breathing of long-forgotten things, 
walk or run upwards of twenty miles every day. And this, | 


In which T once had part:— 
- it re collected, in all weathers, whether in the “ summer's | Of festivals and birthdays kept, 
neat) «or ** Winter ¢ co.d. | 


rs ‘ : And Christmas, rife with glee, 
And what aggrava'es the hardship of a newsman’s condi- When those who long ia dust have slept, 
tion is, that the sabbath, which to most other classes of the 


Shared hopes and joys with me ; 
community affords a cessation from labor, “ shines no day of || And songs. and tales, and frolic mirth 
restto him.” Aconsiderable part of that day is spent in i Beguiled our wintry hours, 
the delivery of the Sunday papers. Ht Aud young affection round the hearth, 
And yet, notwithstanding the laborious duties which de- || Knit heart to heart with flowers. 











STANZAS ON HEARING THE BELLS RING IN THE 
NEW YEAR. 





BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 








volve on the newsman, and the fact that he scarcely ever en- || The old year's dead, and past away ; 


joys one hour’s ister:mission from them, from one year’s end || A chequer'd robe it wore, 

tv another—aotwichstanding this his remuneration is so || of mingled tints, some dark, some gay, 
small, alter paying the necessary expenses incurred in carry- || Like yearsthatw before. 

ing on his business. and allowing for bad debts and unsold |} And, ah! how many wishes vain, 


With days and nights of thought, 
Are link'd to that prolonged chain 
Another year has wrought! 


papers, that he, excep! in v: 
Pt ot. by any practica 
by” anyluing aga tthe 
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ry rave cases indeed, has no pros- |, 
coaomy, of ever being able to “Jay || 
time of sickness or the infirmities || 
of advanced years: and he thinks it a great matter if he can, || 
by his greatest industry sud exertions, earn as much as will || 
procnre him his datiy bread. i! 

I know of no body of mon who contribute more largely to || 
the comtort of the imetropelitan community than the news- || 
men. Without tl ily papers could not be expedh- |, 
tionsly or eflectual!y cireulated throughout so vast a place as || 
London. = I cannot conceive of any machinery, were the task |) 
of distributing their papers left to the proprietors of the pa-| 
pers themselves, by wich that task could be satisfactorily 
executed. Whenever any country order for a newspaper is 
addressed to the preprictors of the paper ordered, which is || 


Awaken, slumberer, from thy sleep! 
Count not en things of time! 
Up, up, and mount the starry steep 
Supernal spirits climb! 
Let not another year depart 
Without some hopeful tears— 
Some golden fruits, laid up in heart, 
For the eternal years. Metropolitan. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE MAN WHO ALWAYS ATE STALE BREAD. 





Amose the persons who were in the habit of regularly fre- i triumph, and, after one ot two additional attempts at mystifi- 


TC 


waistcoat: he next proceeded to butter in succession each of 
the numerous morsels of bread, adding, if I mistake not, pre- 
cisely the same number of grains of salt to each, and then ate 
vis breaktast, cautiously abstaining from looking at any of the 
journals or periodicels. 

Some of the ardent politicians who frequented the Cafe, 
expressed astonishment and contempt at this last habit, and 
regarded the little old man as a very Vandal, careless of the 
honor and interests of his country. The more judicious, and 
among them myself, were of a different opinion; we consid- 
ered him, for precisely the same reasons, a very paragon of 
prudence and wisdom. Inattentive to both parties, ‘ the man 
who always ate stale bread’ pursued the quiet tenor of bis 
way, without change. He never etipated to form any inti- 
macies, or suffered any unnecessary expressions to esca 
from his lips; his breakfast was eaten in silence, and usually 
terminated with the finale of a march beaten with his fingers 
on the table: his next step consisted in pulling up the Hes- 
sian boots to their greatest altitude, after which he paid for 


| his breakfast, gave the waiter a sous, and left the house with- 


out saluting the dame de comploir. 

The worthy old gentleman's habits and peculiarities excited 
so much attention the cust * and waiters at the 
coffee-house, and his manners were so gentle and docile, that 
some of the younger people began to think he would prove an 
eligible butt for their pleasantries. A sub-lieutenant on half 
pay, and in want of cheap amusement, determined one day 
to forestall the old gentleman in his accustomed seat, and 
take possession of the table to which he was attached. The 
| little man arrived, and without being disconcerted, wok his 
| place on the opposite side. 
| * There is a0 room here for two,” said the young fire-eater, 
| twirling his moustache. 

“I have used this table for months,"’ replied the old man, 
| without moving, and in a deprecating tone of voice. 
The soldier could not resist the appeal, and retreated from 
ithe field. This occurrence encouraged one of the waiters to 
| make a further trial of bia equanimity: the litde old man, 
unwilling, as I have said, to waste words, was in the babut of 
holding out his fore-finger to intimate the quantum suficit of 
coffee and of cream. The waiter, pretending inadvertence, 
| directed the stream of boiling coffee over the finger of the ori- 
ginal, at the instant that he waved it forth as a signal to cease 
pouring. The sufferer rose silently from his seat, and, with 
lan alacrity for which no one gave him credit, brought the 
point of his stout Hessian boot in contact with that part of 
jthe person of the waiter which was uncovered with coat 
| tails, and sent the joker spinning across the floor of the apart- 
ment. 
The waiter was exiled from the coffee-room, as a punish- 
ment for the attack; the justice of the master condemned 
| him to serve fora certain space in the laboratory, as the kitch- 
en of a cafe-restaurant is called. 
| In the end, ‘the man who always ate stale bread’ triumph- 
| ed over his tormentors, and generally had the laughter on his 
j own side; he did not, however, exhibit any appearance of 





_ cation, finding him quite immoveable, his enemies left him to 
| enjoy in peace bis little table at the Cafe de Foy. 


One day towards the close of the year 1817, the old man 





often done that corance of the tect that all the Lendon, Wenung the well known Café de Foy in the Palais Royal, 
‘ournals are circiulated through the intervention of newsmen, Out the year 1815, was a little old man, very carefully 
‘the order is handed over to some particular newsman, and, | dressed, although his costume constituted a real anchronism. 
for the penny profit on each copy of the paper, he runs the || His head was envelcped ia 6 warm Wel-h wig, with a long 
risk of the bad debt, should there be no order for payment jj thick queue depending from it, which appeared, when vie wed | 
Pe ile a ON, hi | from its hinder aspect, to resemble a full-grown cabbaze. | 


There are, as befure-mentioned, three or four wholesale | with the stem still dangling from its circumference. His| 
newaeagents in London. They supply the newsmen whose || pantaloons were of black cloth, and were met midway down | 
business is not so lirge as to justify them in ordering quires | his stumpy legs by long Hessian boots, garnished witu tas-_ 
at atime of particular journals. They supply them on the j, sels, and bright as the surface of a polished mirror; a long | 
same terms as if they had gone for any quantity under a) STN waistcoat fell downwards in folds so as to cover in part | 
quire, to the office of the paper, their own profit consisting || * age = well-developed yr ee a loose and capacious 
in the odd paper given them gratis by th» publishers after, C9 of a deep marroon color, decorated with large bright 
every quire they order. Those newsmen in the habit of | ™¢tal buttons, and forcibly reminding one of the era of the 
using a quire of any particular journal make a point of go- | Republic, incased the outward man; and a hat, bevelled oft | 
ing direct to the oflice of publication, because they are also | nto & sugar-loaf form, surmounted the wig, and completed | 
entitled to the odd paper after every quire. Some of the | the equipment. , | 
wholesale newspaper agents pass an incredible number of | |. After all, however, this costume was nothing very extraor- | 

Lands inone dav. I have heard | dinary, or indeed very different from that of the hundreds of | 
through the hands ef one house es- | 2?tiquated men who about this epoch were to be seen swarm: | 
timated at seven thousand per day. These wholesale news- , ‘8 forth in fine weather, like a host of innocent green frogs | 
men have very ext © country connexions, and send off ; asking in the sun after spring shower. The little old man | 
newspapers by tlic n - couches, in thousands, to all parts | in question visited the Café de Foy every morning, precisely 





newspapers through their 
the number which passes 


sis 


of the country. at one o'clock, called for a eup of coffee with cream, and a 
Most of the newsmca keep small shops for carrying on | roll of brend, which he always divided into the same number 
their business, and : of them deol, in addition to the || °f Circular slices. It was necessary, however, that this bread | 


newspapers, ia cheap and popular periodicals and other pub: | should be stale, and as they knew the peculiar fancy of the 
ettione. i = —— in this respect, a roll was carefully reserved 

nn cp ion aicanitias «oohie , from each ay’s coasumption, and put aside for his brenkfast 
way, has been removed to tae botoms rf ahr the following at From this practice, the old gentle- 
iy town readers are aware,is only about twelve or fifteen yards from | ™4n became known among the different waiters by the sobri- 
the Courier office. I have not heard the eause of this removal. |, quet of ‘7'he Man who always ate Stale Bread.’ 

aiden nies = . i The old gentleman's state of existence was so uniform, and 
a. Lwer's ‘Ensest Mactrnavens.’"—To talk of Ernest | his movements so regular, as to resemble in no small degree 
“la"'ravers now, is to rake up adead man’s ashes. The poor \ those of anautomaton. He entered the Cafe every morning, 
~ came into the world almost still-born, and, though |! without looking to the right or the left, and proceeded direct- 
ve has hardly been Lefore the public for a month, is forgot-|| ly forwards to a little round table, isolated and incommodi- 
ue r — as Rienzi or the Disowned. What a pity that || ous, and which for this reason was nearly always vacant.— 

F. Bulwer will not learn wisdom with age, and confine his || After being served with his breakfast, he invaria ly abstract- 





<a | 


quitted the Cafe without paying for his breakfast, but, as he 
| made no observation in so doing, it was supposed that he had 
forgotten it, and would remember the next morning. The 
offee-house keeper however reckoned without his host in this 
| supposition, for the next day eame, and the next, and the 
| next, ‘the man who always ate stale bread’ regularly peck- 
jeted his two lumps of sugar, beat his accustomed march, 
pulled up bis Hessian boots, and did all that he had been ac- 
customed to do, with the exception of paying bis bill. 
| This change in his usual practice continued for a week, at 
) the end of which time the proprietor of the coffee-house, ig- 
norant of the name or residence of his debtor, determined up- 
| on presenting him with a bill, the more especially as the litle 
, man gave no explanation of his conduct, or made any allusion 
| to this remarkable change in bis ancient habits. 
| Dominic, the chief waiter of the establishment, had become 
attached to the old man, in consequence of the little trouble 
\he gave, and his quiet and gentle demeanor. Dominic ima- 


| gined, from the circumstance of his not diminishing the ex- 


| pense of his breakfast, that the good man was merely labor- 
ling under some temporary embarrassment; so that, partly 
from calculation and partly from good feeling, Dominic de- 

termined to become responsible to the proprietor for the past 
| and foture breakfasts, not doubting that the embarrassment 
would shortly cease, and that the little man would soon settle 
his arrears, and perhaps accompany the settlement with o 
gratuity for the accommodation. 

But Dominic was deceived in hie calculation of time: ten 
months elapsed without any allusion to the matter or offer of 
payment. The coffee-house keeper and his waiters began to 
shrug their shoulders and make long faces at the risk poor 
Dominic was running. Dominic himself, exposed to t 
daily doubts, begenJo think that he had acted too liberally in 
becoming responsible for a man whose debt seemed destined 
to go on accruing forever ; when, one day, the old man, with- 





attention to subjects at once more grateful to the public and|| ed two out of the five pieces of sugar whi 
jee 2 t ch d beside his 
more ie to his own powers! Me excels in the genre of" cup, and conveyed ham into the dester poc ot of his green 
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out any explanation, demai his account, settled it in full, 
and, after a careful calculation, handed to the waiter, in ad- 
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dition, the sum of fifteen trancs six sous, as his gratuity, at) 
the rate of one sous a day for ten months, of which four con-| 
tained each thirty-one days. 
If interest alone had guided the conduct of the head walter, 
it must be confessed that he had lamentubly failed in the re- 
sult; for in France the contributions to the waiters are all | 
placed in one general cash-box, and at the end of a certain | 
weriod the proceeds are divided among all the servants of the | 


ouse, the master first helping himself to the tion's share; at || 


this rate, therelore, Dominic's recompense would probably | 
amount to a solitary sixpence. Dominic knew this, but was 
satisfied with the reward of his own heart; be thanked the 
old man graciously forthe paymeat, placed the gratuity in the | 
common receptacle, and transferred the other moneys to his | 
own stronghold, for he had previously paid day by day the | 
expense of the breakfast from bis own pocket. 
he little man followed Dominic's movements with his ' 
eyes, at the same time beating upon the table a march, some- 
what longer and a little more \ehement than was his wont; , 
but by no word or movement did he afford an indication of 
—s understood the liberal conduct of the waiter in his be- | 
About the close of the same year, that is to say, three or 


SS ———————————————— 


assurance and determination with which ‘the man who ate 
stale bread’ proceeded about the business. When they were 
both arrived in the presence of the proprietor, the old man 
commenced the conversation without further preamble. 

“ How much do you demand for your establishment?” 
said he. 

“ Before I reply to your inquiry,” said the proprietor, who 
| sus some mystitication or scene of folly, ** before 1 re- 
ply to your demand, and enter upon the afluir with you, suf- 
fer me to ask whom I have the honor to address ?” 

“You are right. If two parties are about to enter into a 
contract, it is first of all necessary that they should know and 
have confidence in each other. Lam the Baron Ragelet, | 
ex-commissary-general of the armies of the empire.” 

“ Baron Ragelet!” said the proprictor, bowing ; “I know 
the name; | have seen it lately in the newspapers.” 

“No doubt, in relation to an injunction obtained by my 
indignant —? to prevent me from wasting my fortune. 
| They say that [ am a fool, and that my liberality has its ori- 
| gin inimbecility. During ten months, while the inquiry was 

going on, my property was estreated, and I refused to touch 
|the allowance offered me. Since then the inquiry has ter- 
| minated in favor of my sanity; and, having again entered | 














four months after the liquidation of this singular debt, the | upon the administration of my property, I was enabled to | 
proprietor of the Cafe, who had realized a fortune, announced | refund to this excellent man the little sum he had the gene- 
his intention of disposing uf the establishment, and retiring | rosity to disburse for me. What sum do you demand for | 
from trade. | your establishment?” 

Hearing this intention announced in the Cafe, the old gen-, “* Two hundred and twenty thousand francs.” 
Ueman made a sign to Dominic, who was in attendance, to | 


“It is not, perhaps, too dear; and you would probably 
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While Mons. Ragelet was making these introductions in 
due form, the daughter of Madame Dupre, whose name was 
Rose, and who, without being exactly beautiful, possessed 
all the freshuess and bloom of the flower whose name she 
bore, regarded Dominic attentively, and he in return be- 
stowed upon ber a large share of his attention. The result 
of this double investigation appeared favorable to both par- 
ties, for Dominic was well-formed, and with good features, 
and his countenance reflected the goodness and gentleness of 
his heart. He had also taken care, at bia first introduction, 
to set off his person to the best advantage, believing the old 
adage, that, with the ladies, Ce n'est que le premier pas 
qut coute, 

But the meanness cf the apartment, and the simple and 
unexpensive dresses of the ladies, somewhat disappointed 
Dominic. He was anxious, at the earliest possible moment, 
to return the Baron's loan, and indeed thought, from a hint 
the Baron had dropped, that it was his intention to introduce 
him to a lady of property, with some sum towards the liqui- 
dation of his debt. But observing such obvious signs of want 
of wealth in the Dupres, he came to the conclusion that the 
Baron was now desirous of marrying him to a girl who had 
been under his protection, in return for the favors which he 
had just bestowed. This thought occasioned Dominic great 
uneasiness; but, whatever the appearances might be, the 
conclusion was a wrong one. The next day, as the interview 





| had been satisfactory between the young people, the Baron 


announced to Dominic his plans in full. He stated the na- 
ture of the obligations conferred upon him by the elder Du- 


approach, and began a conversation. Dominic was as much | have no objection to leave some of the purchase-money on || pre, and his desire, as the family were left in adverse circum- 


surprised at this sudden fit of loquacity as though one of the 
stucco figures on the ceiling had opened its mouth and asked 
for a cup of coffee. But Dominia was destined to be even 
more surprised at the nature of the conversation. 

* My friend,” said the little old gentleman to the head 
waiter, “ you are a good fellow, and I wish you well.” 

Dominic bowed, and clevated his shoulders with that slight 
movement which may be interpreted, ad libitum, to mean | 
“Tam much obliged,” or “ It is of little consequence to me.” 
The old man took the former explanation, and continued— 

* Dominic, I am sure you have been economical; I know 
this, and much more of which I do not speak, because I am 
too well acquainted with the value of words to throw them 
away; I know you have saved money.” 

Dominic bounded back a step or two, and the action hardly 
needed to be interpreted. 
him money.” thought the head waiter. 

The questioner appeared to divine the thoughts of the wnit- 
er; his visage was for an instant distorted with a grimace, 
of which the model mny be seen in the figures of the middle 
ages which decorate the porch of some Gothic chatch. 

“ Dominic,” he continued, “ I see that Lam right, you have 
money in the funds; this is excellent; and now reply to my 
question shortly and to the puryose. Do you think, from 
your own knowledge, that an intelligent man, desirous of im- 


proving his circumstances, would fied this a favorable specu- | 


lation in which to risk a capital so large as that demanded by , 
your master for his business 7” 

Dominic was pleased to have an opportunity of talking on 
a subject which entirely occupied his thoughts. “If,” said 
he, “the purchaser understood the business, so as to be able 
to attend to his own interosts, and if he was not compelled to 


| hundred thousand francs in notes of the Bank of France. 


| prse. The Baron appeared to enjoy their confusion, and 


** He is about to ask me to lend || 


‘and am no usuter. Give me your acknowledgement—I de- | 


|| buyer and selier were preparing themselves to register the | 


| mortgage. 


But listen to me. The times are unsettled, and | stances, to return the obligation, without alarming their deli- 


the most solid establishments are at the mercy of revolutions, | cacy; and this, he thought, he could best do by effecting a 
and two hundred thousand francs now is better than two || marriage between Dominic and the daughter of his friend. 


hundred and twenty thou-and in prospect. Here, then,” he | 
| continued, drawing an old portfoliv from bis pocket, “is two | 
lt 
| these satisfy you, the affair is finished. This is my way of | 
transacting business, and in my time I have completed more | 
aor bargains in fewer words.”’ 
minic and his master both seemed stupified with sur- 


| rubbed his hands, and repeated the grimace to which we | 
| have already alluded. 

“1 am willing to agree,” said the proprietor; “ but it is 
| necessary that the matter should te arranged by a notary.” | 
“Why so? Is not the sale executed in good form by the | 
three parties present?” 
| “ But with respect to the interest,” murmured Dominic, | 

‘in a smothered tone of voice, seizing the Baron's coat, “it is 
| necessary : | 
* Bah!” replied the old man, “I do it to oblige a friend, | 


” 





sire nothing else. But as I have no imention of making you | 
a present of two hundred thousand francs, I will arrange it 

} in such a manner that you shall not long remain my debior.” | 

Dominic fell from his elevat.on, and ‘the man who always | 
ate stale bread’ descended to the coffee-room. While the 


| transfer of the property, he swallowed tranquilly bis cup of | 
coffee, without torgetting the two pieces of sugar to be trans: | 
| ferred to bis pocket, beat a superb march on the table, drew | 





| up his boots, and departed with his two friends to finish, by | 


Dominic was satisfied with this explanation and arrange- 
ment; the young lady appeared truly amiable, and desirable 
as a partner for life; and before a week had elapsed Domin- 


| ic made a formal offer of his hand ani heart, and was duly 


uccepted by the protegee of “the man who alwajs ate stule 
bread.” 

The marriage was soon after solemnized, and the same 
day, after his customary breakfast, the Baron beckoned to 
Dominic to approach. 

* You have done well,” said he ; “ you have married, with- 
out interested motives, a woman desirous and capable of ren- 
dering you heppy. I told you that I should find the means 
to cancel the debt you owe me: it is the dowry of Rose. And 


| bere,” continued he, tearing the two hundred thousand franc 


bill in pieces, “I destroy the acknowledgment you gave for 
the money. Enjoy it, and be happy. 

Domime, full of gratitude, would have thrown himself at 
the Baron’s feet, but he was already out of the door. 

“‘ Two or three such reparations,”’ he muttered to himself, 
as he walked swiftly away, “and I shall die contented and 
absolved ; and these are what my relations call prodigal dila- 
pidations of my fortune. 

May all those who wallow in ill-acquired wealth render 
the same atonement to society as Baron Ragict; and may 
they be as happy in the selections of their objects ! 

Dominic verified the prediction of the Baron, and became 
a millionaire. He improved the @stablishment in the Paluis 
Royal, and, having brought it to its present state of perfec- 
tion, sold the property for five hundred thousand francs. He 


borrow the purchaee-miney on extravagant terms, he would | a dash of the pen, a transfer of two hundred thousand franes. | is now a retired citizen, residing in a noble hotel in the Rue 
Ina few days Dominic was installed in his new «lignity. | St. Honore, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, dis- 
|) The little old man continued to take his customary breakfast, || tinguished chiefly for the simply probity of his character. 


find the business a fortune.” 
“Well, and why do you not purchase it?” 
“ Merey, I! with what?” 
“ With your envings.” 


“ My savings! they do not altogether amount to ten thou- | 


sand francs.” 

“ Ten thousand francs! how long have you been in service, 
Dominic ?” 

“T have carried the napkin for twenty-three years—I am 
now thirty-nine.” 

“You are a good fellow, as I said; the man who could 
amass ten thonsand francs, by akding sous to sous, would 
soon be worth a million at the head of a house like this. De- 
cidediy, it must beso. Dominic, [ know a person who could 
assist you witha loan; how much do you want?” 

“Nothing. I would not incur a debt of two hundred and 
twenty thousand francs; the risk is too great, and the inter- 
est would probably absorb all the profit; I would rather con- 
tinue a waiter fora few years longer, and retire upon a small 
annuity, than run the risk of marching to prison in the shoes 
of a bankrupt.” 

* You spenk sense, my friend, but leave the matter to me.” 


The old man then adjusted the folds of his boots, and de- | 


parted without uttering another word. The next morning he 


came to the Cafe half an hour earlier than wae his custom.— | 


D d arranging his table, but the old man ar- 
rested his arm. 

“* Where is the proprietor ?” said he. 

“ In his cabinet,” said Dominic. 

“ Conduct me to him.” 





Dominic moved forward to show the old man the way; his 
heart beat with violence, for, although he had passed the 
whole of the preceding day in trying to convince himself that 
the good man was weak in his intellect, and was trifling with 
him, still his perplexity returned when he beheld the air of 


|| leaving the room, he deviated so far from his usual custom as 


honor, and addressed him with the following words: 
“ Dominic,” said he “ I think you have warm affections?” | 


s, 

|| as though fe would read his thoughts. 
* IT see,” said the other, ‘‘ you have them when the occa- | 
|| sion demands it; you are right—I am pleased with the reser- | 
| vation. I find you have not lost your heart; marriage is the | 
|| most important affair of a man's life. Dominic, you must | 
get married.” | 

“have already thought of it, sir,"’ said Dominic ; “a wife 
would be a great source of comfort and economy. It would | 
save the expense of a dame de comploir.” 
| “True,” said the Baron, “ you have need of aid and coun- 
|| sel; you shall have them. Be ready at eight o'clock this 
| evening ; | will call for you, and we will pay a visit together.” 
The appointed hour arrived, and with it the Baron. 
minic was ready, and accompanied Mons. Rageletin a hack- 


' 





| 


| St. Germain. Here they stopped at the door of a house of 
| mean appearance, and, having ascended several flights of 
|| stairs, entered a small apartment, where they found two 
|| ladies, who received them with marked atttention. 

“ Madame Dupre,” said the Baron to one of them, with 


an appearance of friendly familiarity, “this is the worthy 
man of whom I have spoken, and in whose welfare I hope to 
interest you. Dominic,” continued he, turning towards the 


coffee-house keeper, “ this lady is the widow of a man who 
has rendered me many important services. She has prom- 
ised to extend her favors to you, and will permit you to visi! 
her at intervals.” 





Do- 


ney coach to that quarter of decayed wealth the Faubourg | 


| in his usual impassable manner, ‘vhen one day, as he was | Neither he nor Rose have ever forgotten or hesitated to ac- 


knowledge their obligations to “the Man who always ate 


to approach Dominic, who was enthroned in the seat of | stale bread.” 





Miss Laspon’s ‘ Rraet Cavurcaity.’—We are not going 


“ Perhaps,” said Dominic, fixing his eyes upon the Baron, \to praise Miss Landon’s novel, for the very reason which has 
|| made us cry out against Mr. Bulwer; it is not written in a 


healthy an! honest tone of sentiment: there is a vast deal too 
much tenderness and leve-making, heart-breaking and repin- 
ing, for persons in this every-day world,—persons who, like 
ourselves, for instance, have to pay butchers’ bills for twelve 
children, and have buried (without shedding a tear) our third 
wife thitty-seven years ago. 

Love is as good a material in novels, as a sweetmeat at 


i dinner; but a repast of damson cheese is sickly for the sto- 





mach, and a thousand consecutive pages of sentiment are 
neither pleasant nor wholesome. All the heroes and heroines 
in this book are either consumptive or crossed in love. There 
is one who marries @ man for whom she cares nothing, and 
loves a man who cares nothing for her. Her husband dis- 
covers her attachment, and she her lover's treason, at one and. 
the same time. My Lady Marchmont gives them both poison 
and then goes mad. There is another case, where the hus- 
band marries against the grain; his wife, crooked, consump- 
tive, but passionately fond of him, dies under the ice of his 
neglect. Thee is Ethel Churchill, who adores the gentle- 
man last mentioned, and a young poet who adores her. Both, 
of course, are hopelessly miserable : the bard perishes from 
a complaint in the chest ; but Ethel, more happy, marries the 
widower at the end of the third volume. There are a few 
historical characters—Pope, Walpole, the fair Lavinia Fen- 
ion, and some others. This is the outline of Miss Landon’s 
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why genius should not be as cheerful as dulness,—for it has || placed oo any time in the come sands © a a 
greater capacities of enjoyment, and no grester ills to endure. |, The skin of the human body has been deseri as eon- 





It has a world of beauty and of happiness which is invisible | sisting of three distinct structures or layers—the cuticle, cu- | 


to commoner clay, and can drink at a thousand sparkling | ti and rete mucosum. This last was first demonstrated by 
sources of joy inaccessible to vulgar men. 


a genius has no more share than another. 


A reference to the difference between the solids and fluids of 


| whick nature hes set Over ux to Warn Us HeAinet the wpplica- 
lion ot things injurious te our well-being. There are many 
whose ideas of hot baths are regulated by the height to wineh 
the mercury rises in the thermomerer, and who consider the 
range trom ninety-six to ninety-cight as the avenge, To 
people of robust, warm temperaments, this muy teel hot, but 
to another class it would certainly feel cold. With the lauer 
class, the best thermometer is their own comfortable sensa- 
tions, for whatever be the degree of heat, only one of two 
| sensations can occur—heat or cold. 
| Every age, sex, temperament, and variety of constitution, 
may derive benefit from a prudent use of the hot bath. No- 
thing restores so quickly the tranquillity of the nervous sys- 
tem in particular states of excitenent. Its duration must 
ulways depend on the condition of the person tehing it. If 
it be not warm enough, and the person do not remain long 
pnt in it, that general relexution is not established upon 
| which depends, in a great degree, the tranquil state which I 
have already described; for on first going into it, there isa 





OF the ills of life || Malpight; but later anatomists have been unable to discover | gentle stimulus communicated to the surtece which extends 
Hodge feels mis- |, it in any but negroes, in whom itis the peculiar seat of color. || inward, so that unless we remain in the bath uot this sub- 


fortunate quite as keenly as Mr. Bulwer; Polly Jones's heart | The cuticle is the outermost, insensible in structure, varying | side, we derive but little benefit from i s employment. 


i j Miss Landon’s. Weep, then, whim- | thickness in ditlerent parte of the body, and is produced by i} 
Sp 0 roan Se eearee Ses Saagee * ag ol the cutis, which nature intended it should protect from dis- || 
It is perforated by a vanety of open- | 


per and weep, like our fair poetess, or our sage Pelham, as ' 
if their woes were deeper than those of the rest of the world? | agreeable impressions. 


Oh, for a little manly, honest, God-relying simplicity—cheer- | 'S* for the secretion and passage of the hair, and through | 


| which some allege cutaneous absorption takes place. During 
health the cuticle is observed to throw off a scurfy matter, 
which, when the body is kept clean, generally eseapes our 


ful, unaffected, and bumble! But itis dull to sermonise in 
magazines ; there are better books where the thing ig better 
done, and where every genius of them all may read and profit 





|| notice; but which, if allowed to accumulate by neglect of | 

_ gue. |, bathing, soon produces some of the worst forms of cutaneous 
PEA-SOUP. |, disease. 

Of all the P's in Johnson's Dictionary— || With these brief remarks upon the membrane which cov- 

Pe-tard, Pe-ruse, Pe-ruke, Pe-titionary, || ers our bodtes, and the important functions which it performs, 

Pea-cock, Pe-culiar, Pe-dant, and Pe-nal; | I shall now atlude more directly to some of the tone 


Pe-remptory, Pe-nates, and Pe-tal; 

Pe-cuniary, Pe-ripli'ry, an Pe-rish ; 
Pe-rennia!, Pe-trescent, and Pe vish; 

The P I most approve of all the group 

Ts Pea, the son of Pod, and sire of Soup. 

Be't therefore mine to sing, in measured lays, 
That soup of soups. Pea Soup's superior praise. 
Sage was the pilgrim. fearing to refuse 

A walk with peas in both his sandall'd shoes; 
Who did far more than other sinner durst, 

He put the pease in—but he boil'd them first, 
Yes, he was wise who thus on priest-craft stole, 
And eased at once his body and his seul : 

Yet wiser he who, scorning so to stoop, 
Converted Pe-nance into rich Pea-soup. 


suffers by transpiration. 
and let us be ever sv attentive, much will accumulate, which 


pores which are destined to carry off this fluid become ob- 
structed, and this excrementitivus matter is either thrown 


1 


| interruption toits egress exists. Let us suppose even a par- 
| tial suppression of this transpiration, and limit it to a few 
|| ounces daily—and with thousands who have never enjoyed 





Say, reverent Genii of the cooking trade, 

How may this famous compound best be made? 
Bat, ere the secret thou urfold’st, O Muse! 
Give more attention to your P's than Q’s. 

The vulzar mode produces pottage merely, 
Split pease, and water—bacon looking queerly, 
Sagacious couks. however, do not spare 

The tender chicken, nor the timid hare; 

Good beef they add, with celery and thyme, 
And sundry healthful condiments to rhyme, 

If their due mixture you shall well contrive, 
Your toil and trouble cannot fail to thrive. 

Bat first the compound mix with peas a lot, 
Then to the fire crag the unwilling pot; 

Upon a trivet let it simmer slow, 


} amount of excrementitious matter thus forced back upon the 
H circulating fluids of life, and the wonder will be, not that we 


|| 18 the medium standard of this large city. This matter, no 
|| longer able to exhale through che skin, by reason of the ob- 
| struction which has been allowed to accumulate on the sur- 
|| face of our bodies, is forced back upon the circulation, dete- 


| along the alimentary canal, the kidneys, liver, and other im- 
portant organs become affected, structured disease sets in 


arising from the employment of hot baths, and their influ- || 
ence upon our system, through the medium of the skin. | | 
| have already shown the gross amount of loss which the body | i 
If by any neglect we allow any ac- hy 
cumulation of uncleanliness to collect on this membrane— | 


we may fairly consider as other than healthy exhalation—the || 


| back upon the system, or becomes a local irritant where the || 


' the luxury of a hot bath, this is below the average—ana sum | 
H up at the end of a month, to say nothing of years, the gross | 


| see so many miserable objects around us wherever we turn, | 
| but that people enjoy even tolerable working healih, which | 


|| wich all its frightful sequels, and the unhappy sufferer is! 


Baths have been so often prescribed, and the time for re- 
| maining in them so short, that there is some excuse for the 
1 have sometimes Leen 
|| inclined to look upon bot buths as a kind of bely well, brim- 
|| ful of some aqua mirabilis, into which the unbappy petient 
\| pops, to come forth with the rapidity of a harlequin, aller et 
|| idem, exclaiming. as the man in the French play, “ 1} doit 
| etre bien bon parceque je n'y comprends rien.” It is needless 
| to say that, taken in this way, litle good can be expected. 

There is, however, danger on the otber side, and we must 
|| take care that, while avoiding Scylla, we do not run into Cha- 
|| rybdis. Our neighbors, the French, direct them to be con- 
| tinued as long asan hour. There are few cases, I think, 
where such a course can be pursued. The evils resulting from 
this course are man.—great debility attended with a sinking 
oss af appetite, anda disturbance in the iute'lectual functions, 
n the bath we experience none of these, and for this reason: 
|| the excessive heat gives increased expansion to the blood, 
|| which, by its stimulous of distension, in addition to its other 
|| properties, keeps up the vigor or action of the system, which 
| 1s added considerably by the inclined position, and renders us 
i insensible, whilst in the bath, to the great loss sustained by 


|| neglect into which they have fallen. 


|| transpiration ; but on emerging from the bath we soon feel it. 
| The bleod, by the action of the cold air, is instantly com 
|| sed in volume, and no longer able to keep up the action which, 
| before its loss by transpiration, it had dove. In this way 
they are powerful sedatives ; but if the sedative effeet be the 
| only object sought, we have other and more powerful means. 
|| By some they are directed for the removel of certain deposits 
|| from the skin, by others to keep up a free passage for cute- 
| neous transpiration I am stroagly disposed to believe that 
| baths, by simply ghansing the skin, perform a more import. 
|| part in the economy of life than is generally supposed. Ev- 


|| ery one knows that human lifs cannot be maintained without 
atmospheric air. Its effects are produced, as is common! 


|! riorates the nutritious fluids of life, disturbs the absorption | supposed, in the lungs, by parting with its oxygen to the blood, 


which in return gives off carbonic, either as an educt or pro- 
duct. In addition to this, may not the air in contact with the 
surface of our body act an important part bere ! Edwards has 


* ‘ - 2 || shown that fishes live by decomposing the air in the medium 
And keep the bubbling just upon the fo: | henceforth consigned to his pul at night and dranghit in the | : re a " 

Stir frequently the heaving mass, to keep } morning, to which, for his few remaining years, he is indis-| oh which «apt - ws ~ pad -dong er aoa + 
Your peas alive ; nor let them idly sleep, solubly wedded. That this is no air-drawn fancy, will at ip See Sees ee nn ee ee ee as 


Lest ’gainst the iron walls they rest and stick, 
And get bedevill d like a candle wick. 
} ~ ye ne nape indeed, be fatal to the name 

apt ( rov y “er 
Wall boiled ile perk mie pi se || assumes, it is composed of water, acetic acid, muriate of so- 
Quickly your vegetable adjuncts render, ° | da, potash, earthy phosphate, oxide of iron, and animal mat- 
Next work the whole together well, an! strain ), ter, together with an oily matter, and carbonic acid. 
Through sieve of :amis, or of muslin plain: | It is said that Egypt enjoyed an immunity beyond all other 
So may your board be graced with soup delicious, | countries from the discase asthema, which has been ascribed 
Making all turtie soups appear of-fish-ons. || to the constant use of the bath; and Tacitus tells us that the 
Fraser's Magazine. 











| ing, in the winter using hot, in the summer cold baths. 
From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


HOT BATHS, AS PREVENTIVES OF DISEASE. 
BY RICHARD BURKE, M. D. 


. Tue employment of lot baths, upon which medical advice | tralized, in a great measure, many of the evils which the ab- 
is now so rarely sought. and as some suppose, required, is a 


‘ ; || sence of some of our modern luxuries must necessarily have 
subject upon which some useful popular ubservanions may be | c 


offered. To account for the narrow limits within which they 
have been absurdly confined by vulgar prejudice, either as 
remedial agents in the removal of disease, or preventive 
ones, in maintaining the healthy functions of the skin, is a 
question of some difficulty. Few, if any, of the unmedical 
public view them in any other light than that of luxuries. To 
& certain extent they are so; but they have additional claims 
to our attention, as some of the most valuable means we pos- 
sess of keeping up a healthy cutaneous exhalation, upon tbe 
constant and never-ceasing action of which depend many of 
the functions of organic life. All agree that they are luxu- 
ries; but if the medical man go a step further, then they in- 
stantly part company. The public idea of medical agency is 
derived from substances unly, which make powerful, sensible 





|| phers was in nothing more conspicuous than in the rigor with 
|| which they enforced the use of baths. 


functions whieh a healthy skin performs. It may be an ex 
|| citing texture for the elicitation of a certain quantity of fluid, 
totally independent of the concurrence of external agente, as 
we know the urinary and other organs are. 

Baths are used ina state of health, for the purposes of 
cleansing the skin, so as to facilitate the exhalation of per- 
spirable matter; sometimes, too, as a means of refreshing the 
general system. To Iny down any degree of tempetuture 
which would be an universal standard, would be absurd, un- 
til we can first equalize the universal constitution of man; but, 
in general, we may consider that degree of heat as the most 
suitable, which on each individual produces an agreeable 
impression over the entire frame. ere every one is sup- 
plied with an infallible thermometer—his own feelings. If 








‘once appear, if we consider the motley substances which | . i 
|| pass off from our bodies by transpiration. Thenard, in hie | the elimentery canal, acts through thet me ancattoang 


| analysis, states, that whatevet form the perspirable matter | 


In this way they new- | 


| 


created. We are not yet sufficieutly acquainted with all the || °°%* the skin, they then die. 


tain quantity of ais, which, passing along the membrane of 





blood, as if it had acted on the blood in the ordinary way. 
|| The mucous membrane of the alimentary canal differs from 
|| the cuticle, or external covering of our skin, only in the 
greater solidity of the latter. A more intimate acqueintance 
with the phenomena of life in the lower order of animals, 
would show us that the application of atmospheric air to the 
surface of our bodies is more intimately connected with the 





|| anctent Germans owed nearly ali their robust health to bath- | comptes phenomena of life thee io generally imagined. ie 
The } some of them respiration is so imperfect that it is impossiblo 


| wisdom and humanity of the Oriental legistators and philoso- \ to account in any way for the action of ait which is so necea- 


sary to existence, than through the medium of the skin. Ed- 
wards has shown that frogs and salamanders casbonize air 
by their surface, and that when the lungs are removed they 


|| live indefinitely in nerated water, but if no air be allowed ac- 


In this way turtles and hu- 
ards, even when the heart is removed, live a long time by the 


| action of the air on their surface. 


There is little doubt bat a proper attention to the cleanliness 
of the skin would greatly mitigate the severe form which the 
almost annual epidemics assume amengst us. In this view 
| um supported by the prevailing practice generally combin- 
ing diaphoretica under one form or another. When positive 
cutaneous disease does not exist, or where we do not requite 
a powerful diaphoretic effort, simple ablution in hot water is 
all that is absolutely necessary to maintain the healthy cuti- 
cular transpiration, but the charma which medicated waters 
exercise over even enlightened minds lead to the belief, that 
until questions of this nature, upon which #0 much of the real 








impressions, ax Hunt's or Morison’s pills, and regard i ion, iti i 
placebus operation is sabeneibte, gard as mere || it produce a painful sensation, it is an unerring proof that it 


isill-suitedtathe sam. Painisa kind of watch or guardian, 


ae 


happiness of — depends, are placed in a popular form 
before the public, it must be content to teke up with that 
share of health which nostrum-vepdere charge to dale « 
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EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 
——— 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1838 

Banking and Currency.—‘ The evil consequences of this 
pressure,’ says a distinguished English writer, quoted by Mr. 
Legare, in the opening of bis great Speech on the Currency, 
‘will be as nothing compared with its benefits, if amongst 
these we shall be enabled to reckon an increased degree of 
intelligence upon subjects connected with Currency.’ The 
consequences alluded to by Mr. Lloyd are those experienced 
by Great Britain, where the evils and disas'ers of the great 
revulsion have not been felt to one-tenth the extent that they 
have in this country. The currency of England has been 
affected to the extent only of a partial and transient contrac- 
tion ; its soundness has never been shaken, and her exchanges 
have vode out the storm undisturbed. Her great interests 
have been embarrassed only ly the failure of our market, our 
merchants, and the fall of our products and those required by 
the American trade. In brief, Britain and commercial Eu- 
rope have fet but the ground-swell of the great hurricane 
which has desolated the western shore of the Atlartic. We 
trust, then, that, as the ‘evil consequences’ have fallen so | 
lacgely to our share, the ‘ benefits’ indicated will be distribu- 
ted in due proportion. 

They are so already. There is at this moment thrice the | 
amount of practical knowledge on the subject of Currency | 
diffused and felt through this community that there was eight 
years ago. Men feel and appreciate, as they did not for-| 
merly, how much the standard of comfort—the commun | 
measure of the enjoyments and conveniences of life—is | 
swayed by the character of the Currency, and how freezingly | 
it would be depressed by the destruction of our credit and | 
paper money system. And—talk as we may of the absurd- 




















ity of creating or regulating credit by legislation—it is cer- 
tain that Banking is the most convenient and effectual form 
of credit that has been devised. We do not consider our 
present Banking System any very close approach to perfec- 
tion; but the principle on which it is based has been demon- 
strated invaluable. At this d dollars in 
the notes of the Bank of Cleveland, for instance—notoriously 
non-specie-paying, and therefore pronounced bankrupt by 
many Solomons in Currency—will be gladly taken in pay- 
ment by one hundred merchants, landlords, &c. over the 
face of the whole country, where the notes for a correspona- 
ing amount of any number of the best men in Cleveland, 
ptomising to pay specie on demand, would not be touched 
by ten. Thut the formerare intrinsically the more valuable, | 
we do not affirm—the contrary may well be the fact; but 
they are more readily convertible, and therefore.far more ac- 
ceptable. Say, if you please, that they are so for no reason | 
but the will or caprice of the receiver, and yet the reason is | 
precisely that which makes a silver dollar more welcome to 
nine men of every ten than ite worth in wheat, salt, or any | 
other commodity of which they may not be immediately in | 
want. It answers the purposes of currency ; and in that re-| 
gard intcinsic is of far less consequence than exchangeable 
value. 

To all the arguments to prove the injustice ani impolicy 
of giving this convertible or currency value to the notes of 
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certain curporations called Banks and to them only, we have 
a short answer: Let the advantages be disseminated as tar | 
and as widely as possible. If any other form can be devised | 
in which credit, or an evidence of money due, can be made 
securely to answer the purposes of Currency, let us have it. 
We have no hostility to improvement, and, we trust, no pre- 
judice against it. We stand ready to welcome and to cheer 
on any safe extension of the great principle of credit which 
can be devised. We believe that this country needs, and 
will be benefited by, a more abundant currency than it hae 
ever, except for a brief season, enjoyed. But let us build 
“up, not destroy { let us cherish the good we have, even though 
we look with a sanguine confidence for something better. 
The ‘hard money’ ideas of currency are opposed to all the 
habits of our,commercial and enterprising people. They in- 
velve a disregard, or rather a neglect, of the plainest dictates 
of experience, Thus, we have seen it often quoted as an 





there must have been, iu 1836, twice as much specie ‘ driver 
out of circulation’ in this country as there ever had been to 
drive out; und yet every man in business knows that specie 
never circulated so freely and abundantly at any time within 
the last twenty years. And now, when tull one-third if not 
one-half this amount of paper has been drawn out of circula- 
tion, there ought to be twice as much specie current as then ; 
but every man knows this is not the case. In truth, this old 
theory of balancing specie and paper accords precisely with 
the ancient Dutch practice of sending grain to mill: a bushel 
in one end of a sack, and a stone of equal weight te balance 
it in the other. Doubtless, a very equal and safe adjustment 
could in this way be obtained ; and so in the case of Banks 
formed, as is generally proposed, on the principle of issuing 
no more notes than they have specie in vault to redeem. But 
if this principle were sound, it would be proper to carry it 
still farther; since it would now be safer still to have no 
Banks and no paper money at all. 

But those who look mainly to the ready convertibility of 
our paper currency into coin—making that circumstance the 
rigid test of its soundness which would go far to demonstrate | 
its inutility—seem to us to luxuriate on a very narrow idea | 
of the nature and uses of currency. We have too often 
touched on the great relative cost of a currency uf specie to| 
dwell long upon it now. But suppose that a currency of one 
hundred millions of dollars is required to perform the neces- | 
sary exchanges of this country, (which is far less in propor- | 
tion than that of France, England, or any other flourishing, 
civilized, and decently governed commercial nation, ) and the | 
difference in cost between a specie currency and one of paper | 
Sased on real property and securities, but retaining twenty 
millions of specie for such purposes as could more readily be 
subserved by coin, is nearly five millions of dollars per an-| 
num. In plain terms, a specie currency would impose an! 
additional tax of five millions per annum upon the industry | 
and production of the country for the purpose of facilitating | 
In fact, the cost would be far greater than | 


| 


its exchanges. 
this; since twice as much specie would be required to per- 
form the same exchanges, owing to the supet ior facility, readi- 
ness and celerity with which payments or remittances are) 
made in paper. The cost of coining and of printing notes | 
we suppose to be equal; but the loss by wearing would be far| 
greater on the coin; and in the instances frequently occurring 
of loss by shipwreck or a thousand casualties, the specie sant 
is so mach actual capital destroyed; while paper may be a| 
loss to the individual holder, but not tothe community. We 
believe the primary difference in the cost of the two curren- | 
cies to this country must considerably exceed six millions per 
annum; and this is as plain as the fact that a merchant who 
should insist on having a gold yardstick costing a thousand 
dollars to measure bis cloths with would be losing sixty dol- | 
lars per annum by the indulgence of his whim. | 

But this, as we have already stated, is not, after all, the 
great point of superiority of a paper currency over one of | 
specie. The latter is not merely less convenient, less useful, | 
more cumbrous and more costly asa currency, but it is far | 
less beneficial in the great work of stimulating industry and 
enterprise, and extending facilities to the deserving in the 
form of credit. Experience proves this, however theory may 
demur. France has at this moment a superabundant specie 
currency of about seven hundred millions; yet it does not 
afford so much real stimulus and support to her industry as 
did, in 1836, our paper currency of less than one-fourth the 
sum, based on half its amount of specie. The currency of 
France is most ample; yet it does not incite and assist her 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
i Avaany, Tuesday, March 6, 1838. 
Since the settlement, for the present, of the Small Note 


Question, the political temperature within and about the Cap- 
itol has very sensibly moderated, and all hands are betaking 
themselves in earnest to the more ordinary business of the 
session. The Senate has been very considerably engaged in 
discussing and settling the details of a Lill to distribute the 
new Literature Fund, consisting of the annual interest of 
New-York’s share of the Surplus Revenue. The colleges and 
seminaries which come in for a share of it, are like the re- 
mainder in an Auctioneer’s catalogue, ‘too tedious to men- 
t.on;’ and there was a diversity of opinion as to the general 
principles on which the division should be made. Shall each 
seminary receive of the Fund according to the number of its 
scholars, or its need of them? Shall each Senate District 
and County receive according to its population or its schol- 
ars 1—I believe the points have been settled by compromise. 
To-day there was an interesting discussion affecting the rights 
of persons claiming to be Naturalized Citizens, and the man- 
ner of determining the fact of their Naturalization. It arose 
on a memorial, and did not lead to any decision. 

In the House, the bill abolishing the offices of Weigher- 
General and State Weighers of Merchandize in the city of 
New-York has been discussed. There was no direct opposi- 
tion to its passage, but Messrs. P. King and Mann labored 
hard to attach to it a provision abolishing also the office of 
City Weighers and Measurers under the Corporation, by re- 
pealing the law which authorizes the Common Council to ap- 
pointthem. The amendment was defeated—Ayes 10, Noes 
68—and the bill ordered toa third reading. 

The Senate has resolved to adjoarn on Monday the 9th of 
April; the House has amended by proposing to adjourn on 
Wednesday the 18th of April. I presume that will be the 
day agreed upon. 

The House is hard at work upon its business, and holds 
afternoon sessions regularly—this week for the maturing of 
a bill to encourage and stimulate Agricultural Improvement, 
by granting aid to the formation of Agricultural Societies ; 
next week, Private Claims are the special order. Beside 
these, there are still the Judicial reorganization of the State, 
the General Banking Law, the whole subject of Internal Im- 
provement, &c. &c. to consider and act upon. If all this 
business shall be properly disposed of by the 18th of April, 
then will the session have been a very busy one. 

I think I did not mention in my last that the law allowing 
every citizen to appoint himself an Auctioneer, without the 
concurrence of the Governor and Council, has become a law. 
So much, at least, is to be added to the “Prayers and Small 
Bille,” which Mr. Mann insists will be the upshot of this 


winter's legislation. 
— March 13. 


The ‘great feature’ of this weck is a Report made yester- 
day in the House, by Mr. Ruggles of the city, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in relation to the Finances and 
Public Works of the State. It is a very long, but most lucid 
and masterly document, and affords a highly gratifying ex- 
hibit of the resources, capacities and prospects of our noble 
State. It establishes these positions: 1. That the State of 
New-York is at this moment virtually out of debt, having 
funds accumulated equal to her indebtedness, beside public 
property, in the form of Canals, etc. to the value of more than 
$20,000,000; 2. That our Internal Improvements have never 
imposed a tax on the people, but the contrary; 3. That the 
trade and business which finds an avenue through our public 
works is most rapidly increasing by the settlement and growth 





youth to early and active exertion, her mechanics to be mas- 
ters, her laborers to be farmers on their own account, with 
the rapidity and advantage that ours does—or rather did. li 
ie easy saying that France is an old while ours is a new 
country, and that here the temptations to individual enter- 
prise and industry are the greater: we could clearly prove 
that the soil and the manufactures of France would readily 
give profitable employment to additional millions ef laborers. 
And vet her streets and even her villages swarm with sturd, 
beggars, while her coffers overflow with the precio metals. 
She needs the addition of a liberal yet well regulate ' system 
uf credit and paper currency to bind her Labor and Gapita' 





axiom of Mr. Jefferson, that ‘ every paper dollar issued drives 
@ specie dollar out of circulation.’ Now if this were true, 


of the Great West, and must have additional facilities, which, 
if not afforded here, must be sought in otherchannels; 4. That 
the State of New-York ought immediately and rigorously to 
prosecute the noble work of Improvement, by enlarging her 
Grand Canal and extending aid to the New York and Erie 
Railroad and other works of a less formidable character; 5. 
That such prosecution will by no means subject the People of 
the State to taxation, nor its finances to embarrassment: the 
whole concluding with a resolution that it is not necessary or 
expedient to impose any Direct Tax. 

This is but a glance at the leading points in a document 
which fille eight columns of the Evemng Journal. It is forti- 
fied througbout with an array of fact and argument, evincing 








in the bonds of mutual interest and advantage. This trutl 
we shall endeavor to apply in our next. 


an intimate acquaintance with the history, policy and hnances 
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> hemore State, and a connaent Dut Just appreciation of) 
hes daontaustible resources, and of Lae mighty adVantuges l 
be secured by an immediate and rigorous improvement of the | 
inducements so clearly afforded by the fertility of her soil, the | 
intelligence, industry and enterprise of her citizens, and the 
felicity of her position, to render her Public Works the per- 
manent channel of the internal trade and her commercial me- 
trope is the great emporium of the Union. 

The House was still as a church throughout the hour re- 
quired by the reading of this Report. When it was conclu- 
ded, Mr. Mann rose to declare his general concurrence in its 
recommendations, though he must dissent from some of its 
doctrines, and to express his high opinion of the ability which 
characterized it throughout. (So its praise is found even in| 
mouths of widest if not wisest censure.) He supported a| 
motiva to print twenty times the usual number of copies for 
general distribution, which was unanimously ordered. 

If the Exchange had been located in Albany instead of 
New York, stocks would have instantly risen. The general 
views of the Report, and the prospects which it presents, are 
so gratifying as well as just, that all hearts felt the gladden- 
ing impulse, and hailed it as the harbinger of better days. 

To-day, Mr. Silliman, from the Judiciary Committee, pre- | 
sented a sound and lucid report upon a petition of Joseph | 
Sibley and others of Rochester, praying that all laws which | 
restrain labor on the Sabbath, authorize clergymen to per- 
form the marriage ceremony, or exempt & certain amount of 
their property from taxation, be repealed. The Report con- 
cludes with a resolution that the prayer of the petitioners 
ought not to be granted. On this resolution the Ayes and || 
Noes were ordered; when Mr. Mann made a violent speech 
in general reprobation of the political conduct and designs of 
the clergy in this country. A general discussion fullowed; 
Lut none seemed to wish that any part of the prayer of the 
petitioners but that which relates to the taxation of clergy- | 
men’s property should be granted. The only reason which | 
was offered for not complying in this particular was the ob- 
vious one, that while clergymen are disqualified for all po-| 
litical office or trust, as they are by our Constitution, the cour- | 
tervailing exemption toa limited amount from taxation is | 
proper and just. So it is; but both provisions are absurd and | 
wrong. The laws of the land should know but two classes | 
of eitizens: those who by obedience are eligible to any rat 
of honor or profit under them ; and those ‘ children of diso- 
bedience’ who are in like manner eligible to prisons and peni | 
tentiaries. The rigmarcle commencing—* Whereas clergy- | 
men, by their office, are dedicated to the cure of souls,’ is 
wholly out of place in the Constitution. It belongs, if any | 
where, in some code of church discipline. It would be just | 
as sensible to say that—Whereas b!acksmitbs, by their voca- | 
tion, are dedicated to the shoeing of horses and making of | 
gridirons, &c. &c., therefore no blackamith should be eligi- | 





}} mation tho distinguished talents and public services of the 
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History of Mickigan.—A bil has passed tne Legislature 
of Michigan, ordering the purchase by the tate of thre: 
hundred copies of Mr. James H. Lanman’s forthcoming His- 
tory—a work announced as in preparation some months 
since. This is handsome and liberal. Such encouragement 
of literature reflects the highest credit on the young State. 
It could not, either, have been more worthily bestowed. Mr. 
Lanman is a man of fine talents, and, both by ability and 
learning, every way capable of the task which he has under- 
taken. We anticipate from his pen a work which will do 
honor to himself and to the noble State whose history has 
formed the object of his labors. 





Congress.—The Senate has been chiefly occupied with the 
Sub-Treasury Bill. On the 7th, Mr. Buchanan's motion to 
postpone the consideration of it till the next session, was ne- 





seid “he felt oppressed at the melancholy scene preeented 
‘ins morning. He felt satistied that whatever might be the 
motives of its op nts, if the biil was now negatived it 
must be csadieall asa triumph of ignorance. In the pro- 
ceedings of this morning, Pennsylvania has retrograded half 
a ome Mr. Stevens has been the champion of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and he devoted his great genius and 
much time and labor to advance the common school system. 


Marrtanp.—The House of Delegates have resolved to 
carry out the liberal system of internal improvements con- 
templated by the act of the Legislature ih 1836. The con- 
tracts made by the Commissioners of loans for selling tv the 
Ohio Canal Compnny and the taltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company three millions of State stock, were declared valid. 

The House of Delegates has passed the bill for registerin 
the voters in the city of Baltimore—a measure loudly called 
for in every large city of the Union, and which has been 
| adopted in most of them but the largest—New York. 





gatived bya vote of 23 10 29. Onthe 8th, 8 proposition of 
Mr. Preston, that the notes of non-specie-paying banks should 
be temporarily received by Government, was rejected by a| 
vote of 1910 32. Onthe 10th, a debate of i 
took place between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay, chiefly on | 
personal grounds. Mr. Calhoun repelled at lengththe charge | 
of inconsistency in his political course, which accusation the | 
Senator from Kentucky reiterated and enforced. The dis- | 


l ani 
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good humor on both sides. 


Inthe House of Representatives, little of consequence has 
been accomplished. For several days the attractiveness of 
the debates in the Senate has drawn away so many members, | 
that it has heen difficult to obtain a quorum, and an early ad- | 
journment has thus been rendered necessary. The bill for) 
the preservation of neutrality has passed, with some alter-| 
ations, just in time to be useless for the purpose for which it | 
was intended. The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill | 
is etill under consideration. | 


Matne.—The resolutions introduced in the House of As-' 
sembly on the 2d inst. by Mr. Codman, respecting the late 
Hon. Jonathan Cilley, were taken up on the 5th inst. and 
passed, nem. con. } 

Resolved, That the intelligence of the sudden death of | 
the Hon. Jonathan Cilley, a Representative in Congress from | 
this State, has been received with unfeigned grief. 

Resolved, That the l’eople of this State hold in high esti- | 


deceased, and feel the deepest sympathy for his afflicted 
widow, children and friends. 
Resolved, That attested copies of these Resolves be for- 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State. 
Daniel Goodenow, Esq. of Alfred, has been appointed by | 
the Governor and Council of Maine, Attorney General of | 
that State. 














ble to office. But enough. The Huuse improperly refused 
to divide the question, and the original resolution was adopt- | 
ed—Ayes 104, Noes 6. 

Mr. G. W. Patterson reported a bill for the speedy En- 
largement of the Erie Canal, accompanied by a circumstan- 
tial Report. Bill read twice and commuted, and twenty 
times the usual number of the Report ordered to be printed. j 

In the Senate, nothing has been done of late. The Litera-' 
ture Bill, distributing the income of the Surplus Revenue i 
among seminaries and schools, has been the standing topic | 
for three weeks, and is still in condition. 

To-day, the Sub-Treasury question came up there incident- | 
ally. Resolutions from Kentucky, reprobating the Sub- 
Treasury and declaring for a National Bank, were presented. 
The majority in the Senate take hold of this subject as they 
would eat thistles. Mr. Tallmadge insisted that they should | 
free their minds on the subject. Some talk ensued, and then 


an adjournment. | 
{ 





New Hampshire Election.—We have but partial returns | 
from two counties only, which lead to the supposition that | 
Hill will be re-elected Governor by a majority of 2 or 3000. | 
His majority in 1832 was over 6000, and in 1836, 12,494. | 


It is very uncertain which party will have the ascendency in| 
the Legislature. 








Her Masesty’s Ship Satellite arrived at Halifaz on the | 
11th ul, with 270,000 in specie for the use of the goverament. 


|| Whole vote 579—majority 13. 


tichet of Charter officers. 


since leaned the other way. | 


New Yorn.—Charter Elections.—The Charter Elections | 
in many of our interior cities took place on Tuesday of last | 
week. The results are as follows: } 

In Utica, the Whigs elected every candidate in each Ward | 


Whig, 650; Mann, Bank V. B. 208; Fioyd, Anti-Bank V. B. | 
142.) 
In Rochester, the Whigs have also elected all their candi- 
dates in each of the five Wards. (Last spring, four of the} 
five were Administration by 130 majority; last fall Whig by | 
137 majority; now Whig by 336 majority. 

In Buffalo, the Charter officers elected are nearly all Whigs. | 
as has not been the case hitherto; but the election does not 
appear to have been contested on party grounds. The elec- 
tion for Supervisor and Town Officers is held in April. 

In Ithaca, the Whigs elected all except one Trustee. 
(Last year the other way.) 
Highest Whig at this election 310; highest Adm. 282. 

The * Democracts’ have succeeded in some towns through- 
out the State, where they lost at the last election; but in gen- 
eral the changes have been against them. 


‘ 





Bill, which is spoken of as surpassing all his former efforts. | 


They are as follows: ij 


jernand Eastern frontier. 


Norts Carotina.—Gen. Dudley, the present Governor, 
has yielded to the solicitations of his political friends, and 
consented to be a candidate for re-election. The Govern- 
mentparty will not, it is said, bring out any opposition. They 
are as dead in the old North State as last year’s herrings. 








| ILtixo1s.—Some of the Democratic papers propose the 

Hon. Cyrus Edwards of Madison Co. as the Opposition can- 
didate = Governor of Illinois, and Hon. Wm. [t Davideon 
of Wabash for Lieutenant Governor, as antagonists of Messrs. 





cussion took at last a temperate tone, and finally ended in, Stephenson and Hocker, nominated by the Van Buren Con- 
Monday and Tuesday were Oc- || Yention 


John T. Stuart is in like manner proposed as the 


cupied by Mr. Webster in the delivery of a speech against the i Opposition candidate for Congress from the Third District, 


| now represented by Hon. Wm. L. May, Conservative. 

A branch of the Shawneetown Bank is to be established at 
Alton in the course of a few weeks. The directors are only 
| waiting to receive the first instalment of $400,000, accruing 
| from the sate of State bonds. 

Ses 
Defence of the Frontier.—The following is the substance 
| of the Report of the Secretary of War, relative to a plan for 
| the protection of the North and Eastern boundary of the Unt- 
| ted States. The report reiterates the recommendation of the 
| plan proposed by the Board of Engineers appointed at the 


| clos: of the last war. It represents the whole fronticr as 





| exposed toattack, from all the fortifications being incomplete, 


unfinished and unarmed. Since the Inst war, little has been 
done towards placing the country in a state of defence; small 
appropriations have been made, and now the Secretary ad- 
mits that there is nol a fortress on our long line of sea de- 
Sences capable of resisting an armed brig. The Board of 
Navy Commissioners state that our naval force for the pro- 
tection of our coast and the fisheries should consist of 15 ships 
of the line, 25 frigates, 25 sloops, 25 steamers and 25 smailer 





, vessels, while now we have in commission not a tenth part of 


the number. The report compares our preparations for de- 
fence with those of other countries, and exhibits our weak- 
ness and the entire inadequacy of our present system. To 


| 


waided to the widow of the deceased, and to each of the || resist the attack of any of the powerful navies of the Euro- 


— Governments upon any part of the const, ous whole 
orce must be centred at one point, leaving the remainder en- 
tirely unprotected. The Secretary recommends that the ap- 
propriation for fortifications and ordnance be greatly increas- 


— |, ed, the army so far augmented that the artillery regiments 
Massacncsetts.—Lowell has elected an entire Whig i may occup) pare pate and such an organization of the mi- 
For Mayor, Lawrence, 974; | litia adopted as wi 
| Graves, V. B. 529; scattering 92. County Treasurer, A. | able in cases of alartn or sudden war. 
| HW. Nelson, Whig, 931; S. Buttrick, V. B. 540. 


| render the neighboring population avail- 
hewonted to the re- 


Mr. Van | Pott isa letter from General Scott, in which be states, as his 
| Buren had a majority for President in Lowell, but it has! Opinion, that five regiments of artillery and three of infantry 


is the minimum force required for the protection of the North- 
Fle also estimates that at least 
19.000 men are required for the defence of the country, ex- 
clusive of the Western frontier. [Express. 





National Convention of Scientific Men.—Resolutions were 


| by an aggregate majority of 300. (For Supervisor, Noyes. || introduced in the Convention of the Massachutetts Medical 


Society, lately held at Boston, recommending that in view of 
the splendid achievements in science, resulting from the uni- 
ted efforts of the learned in Europe, a general National Con- 
vention of Scientific Men be held for the interchange of opin- 
ions, and for concentrating their labors, believing tha: it 
would not only tend to develope the resources of the new 
world, but would also advance the cause of human happiness. 
[t was proposed to extend invitations to distinguished scien- 
tific men in foreign countries, to encourage by their presence 
the great object contemplated in the establishment uf the in- 
stitution. No tine was fixed upon for holding the proposed 
Convention, which is to be determined by a commitice of the 
various literary and scientific societies in the United States. 
- [ Bostoa Post, 


New Orleans, March 6.—The Now Oxleans Bee of the 3d 








Pexxsyivania.—On Saturday, the bill to establish the 
School of Arts was negatived in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives. On Monday, Mr. Stevens prevailed upon 
the House to reconsider the vote; and the bill coming up, he 
made every effort to save it, but to no effect. Mr. Stevens 





inst. gives the message of Gov. White, vetoing the Louisiana 
Bank Bill, which, it says, was got up by the Van Buren party 
for the purpose of countenancing the Sub-Treasury scheme.— 
The citizens generally are much pleased with the course 
adopted by the Governor. 
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The Firemen were to have a grand turn out in consequence 
of the Governor having signed the law exempting them from 
military duty. 

Cioffi, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Conduit, &c. are giving Con- 
certs to crowded audiences. 

Prize Play.—The prize of $3000, offered by Mr. Russel! 
for a play, to be written expressly for his daughter, bas been 
ensnied to G. W. Harby, Esq. of this city. 

A gang of fellows, with counterfeit Texas notes, have bee» 
taken up, but there is no law to punish them. 

Upwards of 1300 tickets were sold at the benefit for the 
Firemen's Fuad at the Camp street Theatre, on the evening 
= March Sth. Jim Crow Rice was teceived with great ap- 
plause. 


Have the Banks the right to receive foreign Small Notes? 
—The opinion of Gen. Davis, one of the Bank Commsssion- 
ers, on this subject, is published. It assumes that the law 
of 1830 is revived, by the repeal of the law of 1835; but 
that under it, the banks can receive on deposite or purchase, 
for the purpose of sending home, the small issues of the banks 
of uther States. This decision, we do not doubt, is correct, 
and will be sustained {as by the terms of the law of 1830 
‘ persons,’ (and os Aen are believed to be included) 
are only prohibited from ‘ passing, circulating and receiving 
in payment.’ They are obviously not precluded from re- 
ceiving on deposite or from purchasing. (Argus. 


SUMMARY. 


Col. MacNab, speaker of the House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada, has been appointed by that body to proceed to Eng- 
land, to represent the affairs of the province to the home gov- 
ernment. | 

Anti- Temperance.—A semi-weekly paper bas been started 
at Cincinnati, to oppose Temperance, and prove the advan- | 
tages arising from coffee houses and dram-shops ! 

A gang of thieves and counterfeiters have been apprehended 


about ten miles south of Utica, and their den of operations 
broken up. f 








A Plattsharg paper reports the death of the venerable Ben- 
jamin Mooers, a patriot of the revolution, on the 20th inst. 
in the 80th year of his age. 


Punctuality.—It is well said by Macklin that‘ the want | 
of punctuality is lying.” | 
The receipts of Ohio, for tolls on the Ohio and Miami Ca-, 
nals during the year 1836, were $464,939. The receipts for | 
1837, were $664,733. 
Schism.—There has been a split in a religious sect in the | 
West, on the question whether angels ever laugh or not. 


Gruntera.—Reuben H. Grunt has been appointed Post- 
master at Gruntville, Miss. H 


GENERAL NEWS. 





= _ 


Secretary to Field Marshal Van Rensacllacr, was arrested " 
by the U. 8. Marshal and imprisoned with the Generul at 
Auburn. 


The Pennsylvania Canals.—The Harrisburg Telegraph 
states that the main line of canal is thoroughly repaired and 
ready for the admission of water; and that after giving ‘he 
banks a few days to become svlid, the main line will be 1m 
perfect order for navigation. 


New State Hall.—The expenditures on the new State 
Hall at Albany rhus far, amount to $147,442. The superin- 
tendunt estimates the expenditures of the current year at ¢46,- 
241. 

* Will you have me?’ said a young man to a modest little 
girl. ‘NouJohn,’ said she, ‘ but you may have me if you will.’ 


A Slide.—The New Orleans Bulletin of March Ist, says :— 
“ Between two and three acres of land, belonging to Mr. Hail 
situated opposite this city, including the old ferry landing, 
disappeared last evening about four o'clock. It is fortunate 
for the inhabitants of Algiers, and the surrounding planta- 
tions, that the Mississippi is not near high water mark, 
otherwise an immense loss of property and life would inevi- 
tably have been the consequence. 


A theatre for blacks is about to be opened in New Orleans, 
where the Ethiopian drama will be sustained in its original 
purity. 

Avoid argument with ladies; in spinning a yarn among 
silks and satins, a man is sure to be worsted. 


The correspondent of the Baltimore Republican says—‘ A 
duel between two negro men was fought on Wednesday, near 
the Capitol.’ These blackies have set a very bad example 
to the members of Congress. 

The Advocate says, ‘ if husbands would consult their wives 
in these affuirs of honor, there would be no duels except be- 
tween bachelors and bad husbands. 


The Emperor of Russia, by a recent decree, prohibits his 
subjects from wearing spectacles before the age of forty. 


ronto, by a mercantile house, and he advertised as an abscon- 
ding debtor. 


Highhanded Robbery.—A young man at Louisville, on the 
evening of the Ist inst. was robbed of $5,800. He wes at- 
tacked in front and rear, and a pistol held to his head to en- 
force silence, while the abstraction ofhis property was effected. 
This took place at nine in the evening. 


The property of Wm L. M'Kenzie has been seized at To- | 


a 
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T . »* 
There are now fifty stear vats on Lake Erie. th tonnage 


of which emcunts to 10,599 tons. 
The present debt of the City ef Boston is $1,497,200. 


It is stated that the rifle with which Mr. Cilley was shot 
belonged to Mr. Rives, one of the editors of the Globe, and 
was borrowed for the occasion. 


There are said to be no less than 5000 clerks employed in 
the city of New Orleans. They propose to form a society and 
raise a permanent fund fur decayed members. 


The number of paupers in the state of Massachusetts in 
the vy ear, was 44,099. The number relieved in Boston 
was 3,279. 


The Texians are increasing their navy, and orga:.ising the 
militia, so as to be prepared for any attack by the Mexicans. 


The board of directors of the Northern Bank, Kentucky, 
have resolved to issue small notes, under the authority of a re- 
cent law. 


Ezploring Expedition again.—The Norfolk (Va.) Beacon 
says :—“‘ It is rumored in Washington that Capt. Gregory 
has resigned the command of the Exploring squadron, and 
that Com. Jones has reported himself ready for active ser- 
vice.” 


Post Master General.—It is said that the Supreme Court 
has decided against Amos Kendall on the Mandamus case re- 
lative to Stockton & Stokes. 


Quite Modest.—The Toronto Patriot recommends that an 
army of 200,000 men leave [reland in British ships, land at 
New-York and make conquest of the state. This proposition 
: probably intended as a take off to the Navy Island expe- 

ition. 





It is said the banks in Boston, the week before last, cur- 
tailed their discounts two hundred thousand dollars. 


A bill has passed the Maryland Senate to incorporate the 
Maryland and New-York Coal and Iron Company. 

The citizens of St. Louis are about to light their streets 
with gas. 


Those holding notes of the old State Bank of Tennessee 
or its branches are required, by the agent of that bank — 
ay. 





|| sent them for redemption previous to the first of next 


| After that day they will not be reeemed. 


Wm. De Wire, the vagabond that attempted to murder 
| Mr. J. P. Marshall and Mrs. Preston at Woodbury, as pub- 





The principal sales of pork in Cincinnati, have been made 
at $425, to $4 37. 


How to spell coffee without using a single letter in the 
word—kaughphy ! 
Comfortable Emigrants.—Twenty-five families recently 





* Fall not in lové, Old Maids beware.’ 


An old maid was found dead a few morning® siace in the | 
outskirts of the city, hanging by a cuuple of bandkerchiefs, | 
une of which was fastened round her neck, and the ouber fast | 
It seems that the ancient had fallen in love with | 
& young maa who fought rather shy at her advances. Maiden 


| Mormons. 


to @ peg. 


lasses advanced in years cannot be too careful how they fall 
in love. The consequence is awful. 


The St. Augustine Herald of the 17th alt. says, * We learn 
that upwards of 100 negroes have surrendered themselves at 
Tampa, and 15 Indians capture.| by General Nelson's brigade, 
on the Withlacoochee, have also been sent to that post. 


The N. Orleans Bee, says that twenty-nine commercial | 
houses of that city owe the banks $7,000,000. Toaere is, | 
after all, some advantage in being a bank director. 

The Boston Aulas, Riehmond Whig, and Charleston Mer- | 
cury are discussing the comparative military strength of the 


North and the South. Bad sign for the peace of the family. 


At a late election in Milwaukee, (Michigan,) for town offi- | 
cers, the question was agitated, whether a certain judge Fra- 
zier was ‘imbecile, superannuated, and a disgrace to the | 
bench?” It was decided in the affirmative, by a large majority. | 


The first Teller of the Montreal Branch Bank at Quebec, 
has been committed on a charge of embezzling $55,000 of the 
Bank's property. 


‘ The Steamer Caroline.’—A girl named Caroline Halsey | 
was arraigned before the N. Y. Police Court on the 20th ult. | 
for habivual drunkness. 





[ Picayune. 


arrived at Wabash county, L[llinois, from Switzerland, bring- 
ing with them a solid Basis for future prosperity, of two mil- 
lions of dollars in gold and silver. 


* Another Revolutionary Patriot gone.” The New York 
Whig states that Genera! Sutherland has gone off to join the 


Of 361 steamboats on the Ohio river, 116 were built at 
Pittsburg, and 15 at Wheeling. 


Marriageable young ladies are very much wanted at Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


named Julia C. Coles, died from taking oil of tansey. 


An editor in the South it is said is so Aandsome that he is 
compelled to carry a cane to keep the ladies from sissing 
him! What an unlucky dog he must be! 


A Poughkeepsie editor, in contending that the proposed 
National Peindey should be located in that town, reasons thus 
cogently —‘ Her neighborhood would furnish the officers with 
the pleasantest quarters, the most game to shoot, and the 
finest girls to court, of any place north of Mason and Dixon's 
line.’ 

Naval.—The Vandalia, sloop of war, was off Galveston 
on the 14th inst. All well on beard. 


Tho eccentric John Randolph compared the fine breccia 
columns of the Hall of Representatives to large Bologna 
sausages, dipped in salt. 


Wanted.—A lady down east advertises for a ‘“ divine, jo- 





We learn from the Pensacola paper that Wm. B. Roches- | 


“ter, Esq., late of Buffalo, N. Y. has been elected President | 


of the Bank of Pensacola, and taken up his residence in that 
place. 

Sunda 
The ret person thet introdaced the brewery of porter on 
a large scale in the city of Philadelphia, was Mr. Robert 
Hare, about 1790. 


Schoo!s.—Under this head we find the following 
in the U. S. (Phil.) Gazette : 


vial, serious, bold, majestic, inoffensive, scientific, nimble, 
husband.” [ Boston Herald. 
The Nashville “ Union” slip of the 24th ult. says; ‘ We 
heard from the Hermitage yesterday—the General's health 
is stillimproving, and he is rapidly regaining his usual strength 
and spirits.” 
Five hundred bushels of foreign wheat was imported into 


Boston last week. 
A tornado at the town of Manchester, Miss. destroyed pro- 





Mr. Rathbone, a notary public of Oswego, and late Private 


petty to the amount of $10,000. 


On the 26th ult. in Brattle street, Boston, a young woman || 
| 


lished some time since, had his triallast week, before the Su- 
|| perior Court at Litchfield, and was sentenced to the State 
| Tieen. 

| The steam frigate Fulton returned to this port on Saturday 
|last from a cruise, during which she encountered very severe 
| weather, with safety. [ Boston Post. 

| 
' 


| Rail Road banking privileges. 





A law has been enacted, giving the Natchez and Jackson 
Capital, eight millions. 


} In the house of Representatives of Ohio, a bill for the in- 
| corporation of the Mulberry Grove Silk Growing and Manu- 
|| facturing Company of Hamblin county, was read the third 
|| time and passed. 
| The editor of the Florence Ala. Gazette nominates Mr. 
| Speaker Polk for the Vice Presidency, and adds— It a 
well ascertained that Col. Johnson will notte a candidate 
|, for re-election.” 


The Albany Evening Journal says it is announced that Mr. 
| Stevenson is coming home from England, to be Secretary of 
|) the Navy, and that Mr. Howard, Chairman of the Committee 
|| of Foreign Affairs, is to succeed bim. 


A bill has passed the house of Representatives of Indiana, 
|| appropriating $50,000 for the improvement of the Wabash 
i River, in addition to former appropriations. 

|| Acompliment to the Baltimore Ship Builders.—An Eng- 
|| lish gentleman of fortune has iorwarded orders to Mr. Gard- 
, ner, ship builder in Baltimore, for the building of a pleasure 


| yatch. 





|| A Chevalier d’ Industrie. —While the deacons of a church 
|, in Louisville were lifting a collection for the benefit of atravel- 
|| ling brother who had preached that morning, a needy indi- 
| vidual in the gallery, perceiving that the congregation on the 
i} upper fluor were about being neglected, took his hat and pas- 
| ented for his own benefit, and quite successfully too. Be- 
| fore, however, he had completed bis collection, the deacons 
below got wind of his proceeding, and soon divested him of 
I his “ ill gotten gain,” lodging his body in durance vile. 


| 
| 





|| The Great Metropolis,—It is computed that there are on 
an average, 120,000 strangers at all times, staying only for a 
few days in London. The number of Scotchmen suppoed to 
be in London, is 130,000, being within a few thousands of the 
population of Edinburgh. The number of Irishmen is com- 

| puted at 200,000, being nearly equal t the population of Dub- 
lin. The number of Frenchmen in the metropolis is caleu- 
lated to be about 30,000. 
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British army to the amount of 20,000 men. 
Parliament reassembled on the 16th January, and this sub- 
ject was immediately brought before that body by Ministers. | 
“* The mode and amount of preparation (says the London | 
Times) for whatever adventitious dangers may be expected 
to grow out of the commotions in our provinces will, we trust, 
be measured by that principle so emphatically laid down by 
the Duke of Weilingtoo in the Heuse of Lords—viz. that 
when England prepares for war, her Government must re- | 
member that ‘so great a country cannot have a little war:’ 
i not merely ought a great country te arm herself fur war ona 
scale that shall make her dreaded, but England, above all 
other countries, ought to act like one which has no friends, 
which has jealous, rancorous, and watchful enemies in many 
quarters, and points weak and vulnerable over the whole. 
worid, inviting their attacks on the first promising upportu- 
nity. The Duke of Wellington with equal force and justice | 
laid down as another maxim, that we ought to insure not 
ab alone a certain, but a speedy triumph—that our latent though | 
; well known enemies may not have time allowed them to ac- | 
cumulate hostile means, or to concert hostile measures; but || 
before they can meve a fleet or a battalion, find that the oc- 
casion has slipped away from them, for that our work is| 
ne.”’ | 


The bill to make provision for the Government of Lower | 
Canada, introduced by Lord John Russell, after premising | 
that the House of Assembly of the Province could not be call- | 
ed together at the present time, without serious detriment, || 
and setting forth the mischief of the permanent government | 
of the Province on constitutional principles, and further that || 
the Queen had authorized the Governor General to summon 
a meeting in the Province of persons to be appointed by her | 
authority. The bill provides for the suspension of the pow- | 
ers of the Provincial Legislature fortwo years. The Queen | 
is authorized to empower the Governor General to appoint i 
such number of Legislative councillors for the government of | 
the Province as she may deem proper, and to remove them l} 
as she may direct. The Legislative Council are authorized 

to make ordinances for the government of the Province, to 

remain in ferce for four years. All ordinances must be pro- |, 

: posed by the Governor. No alteration can be made in any | 
by existing law respecting the constitution of the Legislature, or || 


i affecting the right of any person to vote at the election ‘| 





members of the Assembly. The Council can impose no ad- 
ditional taxes or duties. The Governor is empowered to ap- 
propriate all the moneys in the treasury to the Queen’s ser- 

















IGN NEWS. vice, and to repay the sum of ove handred and forty pounds, || sary uence, thrown a vast number of industrious poor The 

dereps. : ay ae which has been advanced for the Province. The power is || out of employ. Indies 
: For the last two weeks our harbor has exhibited a scene Of! reserved to the Queen to suspend at any time all the enact- Quick Work.—The last number of the Magazine of Horti- The 
; activity which it has rarely been our hot to witness: the arri- || ments of the bill. culture contains an extract from an English paper, the Sul- publis! 

, val of most of the packets due, and the disappearance of ice || Lord John Russell encountered a feeble opposition from folk Chronicle, stating that a little time since, a bet was made Dr 

from the harbor on Monday last, caused an exhibition of can- || Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, Mr. Warburton, and two or three || with Mr. Ely, that he could not produce by his system of cul- Po ~~ 

hich nearly cavered our beautiful bay from the City to other members of the Radical section of the house. The | ture, @ cucumber twenty inches in length, in the space of 

y-. agin , . : speech of the last named gentleman was argumentative, phi- | eight days from the time of setting the blossom. The wager tery © 

the Narrows. We noticed at one time upwards of seventy |Josophical, and statesmanlike. He urged the propriety of | was accepted, and within five hours of the period named, as- reign 

sail, among which were twenty-one vessels from fureign ports | giving up the Canadas, and declaring their independence—a || choice and hand fruit os was ever seen, and in length M. 

—a greater number than has been known for twoyears. The ! — which every - x ape to i but which all || twenty-one vw was cut prs the vine ! . bar 

y d is Philé h admuitt must sooner or later entertal . Frasce.—The abolition very in the ‘rench colonies as des 

— perpen nb eaaoapsing : Louis ippée have i One thing is remarkable throughout these discussions— || is to be pressed warmly on the Government during the pres- Th 

eA ME 5c ess ___ | that the course of the people of the United States on the fron- || ent session of the Chambers, Nothing of importance has Gaarc 

Cotton Market, Jan. 31.—Sale of 1500 bags, but prices | ‘ ; transpired in the French African possessions. The majority 

fi j der done nen agyese se hava tage completnes of in the Chamber of Deputies for the Ministers, on the general Th 

: “a2 k of F = a a |, Inthe House Mr. Wakly presented a petition from inhab- |) \ 16 of the address, was 100—a much greater one than was Milan 

1 3 Maen ts sagt s ve isl P .” |! itants of Finsbury, against the prosecution of the war in Can- | expected. This augurs favorably for the French Govern- An 
4 a wesld enctie beans om gutets coeusiaies, comme —_ | ada, and for a peaceable separation. Mr. Leader presented | ment, aud for the continuance of peace in Europe. eight 
; bonds, &c. as low as 500f. . _ |) several of the same tenor. Mr. Hall presented one from || The obsequies of Queen Hortense, daughter of Josephine, On 
On the 8th of January the receipts of the Savings Banks in | Marylebone, praying the House to refuse supplies for the war | and wife of the ex-King Louis of Holland, were performed at were 

MB) Paris were 801,069 francs; the depositors amounted to 9276, |; Canada the ——s re — oes — se a She Th 

i : of whom 878 were new. The sum drawn out was 413,000 || : , oo Duke of M — = reer on 4 by ere wae od ducte 
if : patina || The Earl of Durham is to come to America, in a Govern- = berg whe usignano, son ucie parte, also Po 

iz ‘ . ' hip fi bec, i ith his friends, the mo- , 

{ y Money is now to be had in great abundance in France, at || aver mig goin “ ee “ *' ‘“* family |. Gtimod de Ia Regniere, the author of the Almanack des the . 
if 3 per cent. per annum. a no nee “ see 7 | Gourmands, and the most celebrate! gastronomer in Europe, Fert) 
eed Baslish ith ae ||* to come with him. | has just departed this life at his country seat near Paris.— nd 
a ae Canada—The whole — ee — a — || Lord Brougham made a tremendous speech on the slave | Before he published his Almanac in 1802, he had consumed ba 
FF) © — onthe Canadian disturbances. Arrivals from New-York are | trade, in the House of Lords, on the 29th of January. His | eight millions of france in the expenses of his kiteben. si 

a ; looked for with ten times greater interest than we have ever | Lordship admitted that the emancipation act was a failure. | The Courrier Francais has the following :—The subsidy been 

tat Sf awaited vessels from Europe. Government and individuals On Jan. 221, the bill for Canada having been read twice, |, of 12,000, 000f. proposed to be granted to Don Carlos by the Le 
B. ? ; have vessels cruising at sea to intercept them. The London _ J. A. pare te y “oy ween = re of = ang of |) seedek rhe rin oe note ig tolle 
- F : eal : ; ommons, in behalf of the Assembly of Lower Canada, as | to be , . 
_ : papers have their _— - ee seeking for Sows, || ele agent. His speech fills more than a page, close print, |) are in advance with him, under the guarantee of the King of -.. 
to enable them to be in advance of sir contemporaries. |, ef the Times! || Sardinia. par 
The Earl of Durham has been appointed Governor Genesal A government steamer is stationed off Holyhead to for- | The Italian Opera is to be performed ia the Theatre Ven- sym 
of Upper and Lower Canada, New-Brunswiek, Nova Scotia, ward despatches from America. tadour. " 

an! Prince Edward Island. He is well calculated for the The ignorance of even the London Times on the geography | On Sunday, Jan. 28th, Mr. and Mrs. Cass had the honor Liew 

situation by his liberal principles, his knowledge of mankind, of Canada, is astounding. Navy Island is placed by that Go- H of dining with the King, and several other persons of distine- ee 

and his decision and energy. , liah of the press in St. Lawrence river! |; tion. ; ) Dre 

Sir John Colborne, late Governor of Lower Canada, was Delicate _Compliment.—The Liverpool Telegraph says, The number of the French standing army is 300,000 men. . 

vo: oo ‘Jonathan’ is wise in his generation in not meddling withthe || The wolves are doing a good deal of mischief in some parts 4 

made Knight Grand Cross of the most honorable inilitary or- losing game of Canada, and that if the Canada patriots had I of France. - 

der of the Bath. been lucky, we would have rushed in to help them like ‘ rats The Presse states that the Government has decided upon — 

The London Times states that 10,000 men were under ina cornbin. undertaking the line of railrond from Paris to Rouen and full 

marching orders for Canada; but this, it may be, is intended | The abundance of money is producing the greatest incon- Havre, in addition to the four principal lines of Bayonne, are 

for effect over here. The Times urges an increase of the venience to all those who live upon their capital, or upon the || Lille, Strasburg, and Marseilles, and that the bills relative to aie 


lending out of money which is deposited with them by others. I these lines wiil be laid before the Chambers at the commence- 
That which is usually distinguished by the term of the‘ mo- | ment of next month. 1 


nied interest,’ has become in fact, for a time, the distressed | Spain.—lTa the reargenization of the Spanish misietry, Co- 
i st uf the city. | . , . ’ 

oo yan Sine clittieesd Giada obits ot tneet latrura will be one of the ministers. He is a man 80 years 
quired for Canada affairs is a subject which already affects | of age, radical te lie eptatons, end tenger tm public life then 7 


- ; || any man in Spain. There hed been several meetings of the ner 
the money market. It is proposed to draw bills on govern- || members of the Cortez, inquiring as to the expedi of ad- i 
' ment at home and negotiate them ia New-York, giving rise, dressing a formal y end of sien 00 the Freeh gor wie 
of course, to an accumulation of specie here, to which the | ernment. The army in the North was quite inactive, some ont 
state of exchanges with America is now peculiarly favorable. | 15 nishes having taken place, but there was nothing of im- 
This will also accelerate, it is thought, the resumption of spe- portance on the 13th at adrid ng » 
i ks. : . 
oe —— ny . | We find in a French paper the following rumor :—" Gen. £4 
Slavery Apprenticeship.—Lord Brougham, in the Lords, \, Cord bas weltten os neal Kope A ming ( 
presented 2 petition of some 16,000 persons that negro ap- || 41. marriage contract had passed between Louis Philippe's 
prenticeship and slavery in the West Indies iy eee | third son, the Duke of Joinville, and the young Q vt br 
after August, which of course anticipates the time of the par- || j Mp ge . mance 
liamentary act by two years. He noticed his intention of | bella, of Spain; and thet his ferere Catholic Majesty will in 


presenting 13 similar petitions, and inveigned against the ex- | — _ mae ye ering, the head of 50,000 Fesuch wi 
tent to which slavery was stil! carried on. ow pe sto 


qu 
i — 

Some idea of the revenue of English country ‘squires may | FOREIGN ITEMS. 
be formed fiom the fact that Mr. Foley, of Worcestershire, he Morning Herald predi peedy dowfall f on n 
| lately sold his mansion and estate of Witley Court to Lord | — a een S Any lax” Tt 
Ward for £890,000—equal to $4,450,000. \ oe © var oa ” an . | 
The average value of the total amount of grain raised in | usiria Has ofered to meditate between the ope am : 
Great Britain and Ireland, is £ 134,000,000, or about $594,- | Prussia about the archbishop of Cologne. No good result is oi 


000,000, viz: of wheat, £50.000,000; barley, £18,000,000; || expected. 
and of oats, £66,000,0110. || Bloody work in Africa. —An insurreetionamong the blacks 





The value of potatoes is stated to be upwards of £20,000, i at Elmira, a Dutch settlementon the Cape coast, and the fe 
000, or about $89,000,000. Governor and 300 of his men were killed or taken prisoners. G 
The annual quantity of sheep's wool, leng and short, is es- Christians in Chi Munch-H whul at 
timated at 246,700,000 Ibs. and its value at $13,979,176, or etethane Se Cathe. —<Etunen Seung, (es Wels eae ee 
about $65,068,000. emperor of Cochin China, threatens every missionary wit 
“Tg a sy, || death, and every European who entertains them the same, te 

Terrible distress was prevailing among the Spitalfield silk | . 44 every Mandarin who countenances them is to be bastive- 
weavers. | doed a degraded. 

The steamer Killarney had been wrecked near the Cove of ‘ “ 
Cork, and 29 of the passengers and crew had perished, being M. D. Fraser, of Stuckholm, has, it is snid, ervntly simpli- ol 
every soul on board, fied the steam engine. It is vertical, compact and cheap, 

John Reeve, the comedian, is dead. He died on the 24th || King Benadotte has given him a patent. te 
January. ish Pretender, Don C in his wi 

The Duchess of Kent's annuity bill had passed, and re- = _ piers a ie a tm ae : 
ceived the royal assent. chiefly on boiled fowl soup and chocolate ; and dreams in a 
. A treaty has been concluded between Great Britain and || blue surtout and boots. He allows no women ta come near b 

ersia. 


him. 
The population of the Kingdom of Naples, Jan. 1, 1837, 


was six millions, and spite of the cholera the increase for the 
year is near 70,000. e 


The present hasbeen the most inclement season known for 
yearsin England. ‘The frost has closed the canals, suspended 
all operations in business and out-door work, and, as a neces- 
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Indies to be located at London, with branches in every place. 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





“There was talk at Calcutta of a great Bank for the East 


The “ Chasses aux Fantomes,” is the title of thenew novel 
published by that spirited author M. Arnould Fremy. 


Dr. Doonnings, a young historian of Berlin, being permit- 


ted to examine the archives at Turin, there a his 
tory complete in three volumes of all the negotiations in the 
reign of Henry VII. 


M. Fredericksen of Norway, Captain of the Navy, has in- 
vented a new speciesof bombshell, weighing 40 Ibs. but quite 
as destructive as those in use of 150 Ibs. 


The Emperor of Austria is assembling a noble Italian 
Guard. The Plague has disappeared at Odessa. 


The Emperor and Empress of Austria, will be crowned at 
Milan, with the iron crown of Lombardy, next September. 


An intelligent writer estimates the specie of Europe at 
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Ow a. 

r numerous jents must excuse us for many 

pia combetnns tsteated for the present No. We have | 
been tempted by an unusual number of F Reviews and Maga- | 
zines, furnished by the recent arrivals, devoted most of 1 

Saaeny pees eee paper ts 6 caginus of articles pos- | 

sessing greatest merit. 

“ Varo,” “ A Defunct Snip,” and several others, in our next. 

Our thanks to Messrs. Sterrett and Aycrigg for valuable publie doc- 
uments. 





“ What's in a name !""—We intend to write, some day or other, an 
essay on pames. We are vexed to think of the misnomers under | 
which many « pleasant town and village in our broad land is now 
suffering. We have our “Rome” and our “ Athens,” our “ Carthage” 
and our “ Syracuse.” Indeed there are two loving rettiements some- 
| where at the West, one of which is called “ Romeo” and the other 
| “Juliet.” We are tempted to exclaim on hearing this—“ Oh Romeo, 











eighteen hundred millions of dollars. 


Order was restored in Gottingen, and the Lecture Rooms | 


were re-opened. 





| Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo 1” Why could they not have de- 
| sigaated them by some less ridiculous appellatien ! 
It has been suggested, by « writer ia the American Monthly we be-' 








for you to read ‘Wood Leighton.’ It is a delicious work. There 
are three volumes of it—you will wish that there were six before 
you get through with them. They are redolent of ;that sort of quiet 


beauty which pervades ‘Our Village’ You have of course read that 
and ‘Bedford Regis,’ and every thing else of Miss Mitford's, If you 
have not, the sooner you throw ‘ Ernest Maltravers’ aud ‘ Venitis’ 
into the fire, the better. It will not do to hide them bebind sofa- 
pillows—you must burn them. Mr. Bulwer does make naughty no- 
vels;—they are only fit to be read by elegant young men in unsuc- 
cessful mustachios and Freoch boots, or by love-prvof bachelors‘ 
like ourselves, who “laugh at scars,” because perchance we “ never 
felt a wound.” They are barbed arrows tipped with venom for the 
young female heart. Such books as this ‘ Wood Leighton,’ will pour 
balm into the wound and leave a healing influence. You will rise 
from ite perusal milder and better and happier. You will go about 
the performance of your daily duties with a more cheerful spirit,— 
you will enter into pleasure with a livelier mind. The verdant earth 
will wear a fresher hue; the azure sea will sparkle with a clearer 
light; the flowers will breathe more odors, and the birds will fill the 


|| heavens with a merrier song. There is a pensive sweetness in such 


a book which will infuse itself into your own spirits, and you will 


lieve, to make almost exclusive use of ludian names. We see no ob- | jeave its pages as the bees leave the cup of roses, laden with trea- 


The funeral proceedings of Lord Eldon were to be con- || jection to this plan when the names are musical; sometimes, how- sures, which may be stored in your heart-cells. 


ducted on a most magnificent seale. 


Potaxp.—Almost the whole of the property belonging to | 
the Polish emigrants is definitely confiscated. Only the pro- | 


| ever, they are very harsh; take Connecticut, for instance—Connecti- | 


| cut River! What ea name! We wish that it had « more poetical 


We beg pardon for “ poetizing,” but really we wish that such fa- 
vorites as D'Israeli and Bulwer would be given up fer companions 





| one, for through the green meadows and sunny valleys of this ma- 


like Mary Russell Mitford aud Mary Howitt. A purer taste could 


Ferty of those is provisionally sequestered who did not form | jestic land there flows nolovelier stream. A stream !—yes, we call it | derive no superior gratification than from their chaste productions, 


a a of the army or of the diet ct Warsaw, and 
bad ' 
Switzertasp.—Prince Lonis Napoleon Bonaparte bad 
been requested to quit the Helvetic territory. * 
eee @ new romance by M. Esauiroz, is highly ex- 
tolled. } 


where, between St. Lawrence and Oregon, roll the waters of a hun- 


|| @ stream; for are we not natives and denizens of that country, | and from none of all them more than from ‘ Wood Leighton, or Year 


ouly crime is that they have quitted the country. 1} 


in the Country.’ (Sold by Wiley & Putnam, Broadway.) 


| dred larger rivers, and where too cluster those vast inland seas call- | 


| ed lakes, on the smallest of which all the vessels of the British Navy | Dick's Celestial Scenery.—Auy new book by the author of ‘The 


' might anchor sido by side? If this stream now only hed as mellifiu- | Christian Philosoper’ is sure to elicit public attention. Few English 


our a uame as that glory of Cockaigne, the Thames, bow it would be 
bebymned and belauded! The Thames is indeed famous in classic 


writers upon subjects of serious moment have acquired so extended 
and so favorable a reputation in our country as Thomas Dick. The 


Caxapa.—In discussing the Canada question, the French || song. It is difficult to turn over the pages of England's bards with- | object of the present publication is best explained in a part of its 


papers scarcely speak of their hindred blood, who have stir- 
ed up the present feuds, and seem to express precious little 
sympathy for them. 


The day after young Kean played Mortime before the Lord 
Lieutenant at Dubiin, he dined at the castle. Earl Mulgrave 
is a literary man and universally beloved. Kean is now at 
Drury and the houses average £500 a night. 


New Steamboat Route to India.—English enterprise is 


determined to tuke the sceptre of sea-steaming out of the | 


hands of Fulton's countrymen. Some London gentlemen, 
with Captin Ross, the daring navigator, propose to go the 
full voyage to India by steam around the Cape of Good Hope, 
with ships of 1200 tons, which will carry 600 lbs. of merchan- 
dize,to arrive in 52 days, making one stop only. 


The memoirs of celebrated Female Sovereigns, by Mrs. 
Jameson, was Queen Victoria's favorite book before she made 


|| dreased by the Edonian berd : 


| out perceiving 
{ *Old father Thames raise up his reverend head.’ 


| The name is smooth and glides sweetly into verse. If it did not, 
however highly it might be esteemed by London cits, we doubt whe- 
| ther the Muses would have fuog so many wreaths upon its waves. — 


| ‘Close by those meads, forever crowned with flowers, 
Where Taamce with prite surveys his rising towers, 
There stands astructure of majestic frame ;’ 


| the image of which the Thames is doubtless wide enough to mirror 
four hours after suarise. This same little river Thames has received 
all the abominations of the great Babel near which it runs since 
Whittingtoo lost hie cat; but the Tiber is scarce less favored in , 


' who assert higher claims to the parental kindness of old Thames, 
they would not have felt especially pl d when thus ad- 





| preface: 

| “The following work is intended for the instruction of genern! 
readers, to direct their attention to the study of the heavens, and to 
present to their view sublime objects of contemplation. With this 

| view the author bas avoided entering on the more abstruse and re- 
condite portions of astronomical science, and fined his j 





|| When Belinda joins the fatal sailing party, she is ‘launched on the | chiefly to the exhibition of facts, the foundation on which they rest, 
\ bosom of the silver Thames ;’ and 


and the reasons by which they are supported. All the prominent 
faets and discoveries connected with descriptive astronomy, iv su 
far us they relate to the planetary system, are here recorded, aud 
| many of them exhibited in a new point of view; and several new 
| facts and observations are detailed which have hitherto been either 
| unnoticed and unrecorded. 

“The results of hundreds of tedious calculations have been intro- 
| duced respecting the solid and superficial contents of the different 
| planets, their satellites, and the rings of Saturn; their comparative 
| magnitudes and motions, the extent of their orbits, the apparent 


|| verse. Ifthe Naiads could have seen some of the dainty sisterhood, | maguitudes of bodies in their respectivo firmaments, and many other 


particulars pot centained in books of astronomy, in order to produce 
| in the minds of commen readers definite conceptions of the mugni- 

tude and grandeur of the solar system. The mode of determivin 
| the distances aud magnitudes of the celestial bodies is explained, an 








one of them. ' * Themes your sire. ‘| rendered as p and popular as the setare ef the subject 
. P ’ : } Nadmit, and ar i d ate lu- 
The widow of Don Pedro is te make Munich her perman | As down the verdant slope your duteous rills H ality of worlds deel ia all bel bearings, and iestrnted 


nent residence. 

An aetive subscription is going on every where among the 
liberal minded in behalf of the persecuted Gottingen pro- 
fessors. 

Ducrow, the equestrian, has rode into a fortune to speak 
of. He has just purchased Rossie Castle, with a rental of 
£4000. 

Captain Basil Hall, who visited the Canadas a fow years 
#0, is reported to have said he was positively assured that 
the greater par: of the Members of the House of Assembly 
in Lower Canada could not even sign their own names.— 
Whether this arises from the extremely low qualification re- | 
quired from a member we are not able to state. 


Meyrbeer, the poser, is occupied incessantly at Baden, 
in composing a grand opera for the Theatre ltaliea at Paris. 
The artist is paying a short visit to Paris. 


Something new in Greece.—The Athenians are getting 
quite mobbish. They are erying for the Constitution! the 
Charter! 

The Duke of Sussex, at the late meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety, announced that magnetic observatories had been estab- 
shed by government in different parts of the world. At 
Greenwich for England; at Corfu, for the Ionian Islands, and | 
at Hobart-Town for Australia, &c. 


The title of the forthcoming new play at Covent Garden, is 
to be Reconcilation, or the Proud Brother. 


King Ernest is filling up the chairs of the Gottingen profes- 
sors, he so tyrannically vacated by the importation of a batch 
of legitimates from the King of Prussia’s own at Berlin. 

The Autocrat of Russia, with his 60 million vassals, looks 
to their toilette, and his last Ukase orders the hair to be cut off 
the temples, the whiskers not to join the monstaches, nor to 
hang over the lip nor curl up, but be divided in the centre. 

About 13 persons were killed when the Autocrat's palace 
barnt down. A mere trifle, scarcely worth mentioning. 


The King of Prussia is attacked with fainting fits. 





Descend, the tribute stately Thames receives | 
Delighced, and your piety applauds, | 
And bids his copious tide roll on secure, 

For faithful are his daughters.’ 

In that most beautiful of all Odes, “On a distant prospect of Eton 

College,” the name is thus musically sung: 
‘Th’ expanse below, 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way.’ 
Dr. Johnson has thus embalmed the name in the possessive case: | 
*On Thames's banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the rising flood.’ 

How harmoniously is this little word Thames made to chime with 
the sweet cadences of the stanza; while poor Connecticut—alas! it 
jare * Like sweet bells jangled out of tune aud barsh!’ 

Wood Leighton, by Mary Howitt.—Charming, charming Mary Howitt! 
We are absolutely in love with every line that falls from ber pen ! 
If she were not William Howitt’s wife, we shonld be tempted to | 


} 





| im detail. 

“One new department of astronomical science, which has hitherto 
been overlooked, has been introduced into this volume, namely, the 
| scenery of the heavens as exhibited from the surfaces of the different 
| planets and their satelhtes, which forms an interesting object of con- 
| templatioa, and, at the same time, a presumptive argument ip favor 
| of the doctrine of a plurality of worlds. 

“ The author, having for many years past been a pretty constant 
observer of celestial phevomena, was under no necessity of adhering 
| implicitly to the descriptions given by preceding writers, having 
, had au opportunity of observing, through sume of the best reflecting 
| and achromatic telescopes, the greater part of the phenomena of the 
| solar system which are here described. 
| Throughout the volume he has endesvored to make the facts he 
| deecr’bes bear upon the illustration of the Power, Wisdom, Benevo- 
lence, and the Moral Government of the Almighty, and to elevate 
| the views of the reader to the contemplation of Him who sits on the 
| throne of the universe, ‘by whom the worlds were framed,’ and who 
| is the Source and Ceatre of ail felicity.” 


It is issued by the Harpers as the eighty-third volume of their 
| neat series of ‘ The Family Library.’ 





The English Reviews.—Since our last, the Foreign Quarterly Re- 


make a voyage to England on purpose to look at her sweet Quaker | view and the Edinburgh have come to hand. The London Quarterly 
face under a sweet Quaker bonnet. She must be a prize worth more | has not been received, but is shortly expected. Our readers may de- 
then many rubies. We fancy that she is just what dear Miss Mitford pend upon getting in The New-Yorker the most entertaining articles 
would havo been, if she had been married. Some how or other this | at least which they coutain. We shall hereafter strive to render our 
marrying throws cold water upon romance. It brings to mind all the | journal valaable in a literary point of view by giving the freshest 
hum-drum realities of life. It dissipates (with the wand of an en- | and newest papers of merit which may appear in the periodicals on 
chantress perhaps) all the cloud-palaces, and builds up snug brick || both sides of the water. To do this effectually, we shall cheerfully 








houses with brightly polished bell handles. It puts to flight all the 
company of gnomes and sylphs that dance in the chambers of the | 
brain, and collects together respectable middle aged people, who sit | 
straight up in their chairs and talk about the weather. But we are 

discursive, It is enough that Mary Howitt, as we said before, is_ 
William Howitt's wife. We were never exactly in love with Miss 

Mitford cither, when we come to reflect upon it. She is an old maid | 
and does not hesitate to say so. Our devoted fondness for the singly- 
blessed among tho fair sex, is not to be questioned,—but then, who- 

ever thought of being enamored with a piece of antique statuary ! 
Perhaps, if Mary Howitt wore uamarried, we should be less in love | 
with hor writings. We certainly should be supremely indifferent if | 
she were a spinster. We wish that she were ouly a widow! 





A Treat in Anticipation.—The memoirs of Grimaldi, the 
clown, edited by “Bor” Dickens, iustrations by Cruikshak. 


“What has all this to do with ‘ Wood Leighton’ ?” Rightly asked, i 
fair reader. It is simply intreductory to an exhortation on our part 


incur the expense of providiug ourselves with the British Reviews 
and Magazines at the earliest possible moment, so that we shall not 
be an bour behind our cotemporaries in richly catering from them 
for the literary appetite of the public. It will also be our effort to 
present from these, condensed notices of those books which may be 
judged most interesting to American readers. Thus, while we shall 
not in any manner lessen the amount of original papers, similar to 
those which have hitherto illustrated the columns of this paper, we 
shall materially add to its interest by publishing articles while they 
have yet the charm of novelty. 





Otis, Broaders 4 Co. of Boston—who seem to differ from their breth- 
ren of the trade in that city in the liberal sending of their books to 
the Editors—have issued a new edition of Timothy Titterwell's Yan- 
kee Notions. Truly, © mirth-exciting lite volume, and rendered 
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more so siace our notice of the first edition, by the interpolation of 
certain funaily-etched illustrations of the text by that capital artist, 
D. C.Johasten. The same publishers have also issued a well-prepa- 
red translation of an interesting account of “The Conspiracy of the 
Spaniards against Venice in 1816,” from the French of the Abbe 8. 
Real. 

Noah Webster's Orthography.—A correspondent favors us with the 
following new lights in orthography :—He says, that whea he first 
saw the word ‘traveller’ spelled with one J, he was struck with the 
absurdity. His view is certainly original. By drupping ove J, the 








word in question becomes a word of two instead of three ayllables— |) 


| Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Williain Shakspeare, and John 
Miltwn having unfortunately died before this arrangement was 
contemplated, it could not be expected that the editor should 
include them in his list. 

On the same he offers $1000 in premiums. the value of 
the whole fee simple of his work twice over, for prize articles, 
and confidently expects the writers of America will be gulled 
by this palpable trap. How well he succeeded may be seen by 
aglance atthe weil known names that appear in the award of 
prizes. “Some there are that have greatness thrust upon 
them;” and this appears to be the case with most of the authors 
of these prize articles. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Oue argument used by this sapient editor, (who, by the way, 








thes, * ler,’ as im * brave-ly,’ ‘change ling,’ and a multitude of | is unable to write a dozen lines of English fit for publication.) 


,to puff his book, is too good to be passed over. Let him have 


_—SS—————————— SS eee 


week ending the 10th inst.—viz. 28 men, 36 women, 53 boys, 
39 girls; by consumption 33. 

The Stock Exchange Board held their annual election on 
Saturday last, which resulied as follows :—David Clarkson, 
President; R. H. Winslow, Vice President; Jas. W. Bleeck- 
er, Treasurer; B. Hart, Secretary. 
| Fresh Shad.—A gen\leman in Georgetown, D.C. offers to 
supply the New-York market with this delicious fish by the 
25th inst. By means of the railroad, the shad can be placed 
| on the city stalls the day after they leave Washington. 








other words of similar formation. Here is acase exactly i@ poiBt- | 0°61) benefit of it. Mark the beauty of the diction, as well as | The New-York Institution fer the Deaf and Dumb receives 


From ‘grave’ comes ‘grave-ly,’ a word of two syllables, and 


|| the force of the argument. He says in his prospectus, * Letters 


$839 30 as its portion of the income of the Literature Fund 


gravel comes ‘ grav-ei-ly,’ a word of three, being made so by the ad- |) are continually being received from Europe, inquiring how it is | for the past year. 


ditional /. 


|| possible for a periodical to be issued at such a sunall rate, whica || 


To spell ‘acre,’ he adds, as proposed, ‘acer,’ would make the ¢ soft || proves its undeniable claims to the support of the American people 


—as in ‘aser.’ What would be thought of a man, who should talk of 
a thousand avers of land * 


The Musical Review.—We find upon our table the Prospectus of a 


new periodical soon to be issued in this city, under the title of ‘The. 
Musicat Review; or Record of Musical Science, Literature, and 








“ Which fully accounts for the milk in the cocoa nut!" After 
such a certificate uf merit ‘from Europe’ as the above, is it to be 
wondered at that the American Monthly 

and that the Kaickerbocker is wrapping its mantle about it to 
die decently? Iam giad I own no stock in either. 
Not satisfied with promising its readers the delectation of 


Intelligence.’ The work will be published weekly in the octavo | reading articles from the pens of the somewhatcelebrated writers | 


form of 16 pages, and to be cond 1 by an ion of gentle- 





*is designed as a vehicle by which useful information ia the various | 
departments of music—theoretical and practical, historical and crit- | 
ical—may be conveyed to the public with fidelity and clearness, and 
with a strict regard to propriety and good taste.’ The well-known 

musical talents of the gentlemen under whose auspices this work 

Will appear, and the valuable assistance which they are to receive | 
from the most distinguished masicians of our country, are alone a sul- 
ficient guarantee for the success of the enterprise. The great atten- 
tioa which is now bestowed upon the cultivation of this delightful 
science, has rendered a publication, which shall be devoted exclu- 


{ 


| mentioned in the above list, this bright example of the whipt. || and that its stockbolders nomi but 500. 
men, who are in every respect qualified for the task. The ‘Review’ | syllabub school of literature advertises, with an unblushing | 


| face, that the veritable Bo: had ccntracted to furnish an article 
| for its pages. Now why has this article never appeared 
can inform the public, if indeed they have any anxiety to know ; 
simply because the gentleman who had agreed to furnish the ar- 
| ticle which was to be palmed off as from the pen of Mr. Dick. 








trembles in its shoes, 


| brarian, P. J. Forbes, Esq. 


| The Raritan river is just open, and the steamboat Napoleon 


particularly those of the state of New-York and adjacent ones.” | has commenced her regular trips between New-Brunswick 


| and this city. ° 

City Library.—A catalogue of the books in this excellent 
institution has lately been published by the indefatigable Li- 
From a brief history of the Li- 
brary, we learn that it at present contains 25,000 volumes, 
It is gratifying 
to hear that new subscribers are gradually coming in; and 


1 1) our object in writing this notice is to call the attention of our 


| fellow citizens to the subjeet. There is no association in this 
1 city more deserving of support, and it needs but that its claims 


j ene, fuund himself, much to bis surprise, unequal to the task ; || be generally understood, to insure a large increase to the pat- 


and so that plan failed. 





| his book, this learned and very honorable editor can at least | 


|| plead in extenuation that others resort to the same dirty tricks. || 
| Ithink, however, too well even of his class of pnblishers, to || 


hed 


| suppose that he has either precedents or i 8 in one 





Butin all the caaging expedients for attracting attention to | Fonage already bestowed. 


Rhododendron Russelliana.—A beautiful specimen of this 
rare and magnificent plant may be seen at Thotburn’s Saloon, 


No. 11 John-street. It contains sixteen clusters of crimson 


sively to music, a great desideratum - hee United States; and we | by which he obtains articles for his magazine uf second-hand flowers in full bloom. 
can assure the public, that they will find the ‘Review’ a work ad- | «irivel Having obtained possession of an Album belonging tu a ae , . . 
mirabiy calculated for the purpose intended. Publication Office at | lady of this city, containing original articles from the pens of Amongst the original Trustees of the New-York Society 


Firth & Hall’s, No. 1 Franklia Square. ® 





I> The writer of the following diatribe upoa ‘Literary Humbugs’ 
seems to have some particular iastance in view, though he does not 
clearly specify what. The arrow, we doubt not, which is ao sharp 
and weil feathered, will hit the mark that it is aimed at. We aliow 
it to be shot from oar columns, because we are sure that if the mark is 
not a true one, it will fall harmlessly to the ground; if, however, it 


should meet with its aim. and preduce certain writhiogs aod contor- | 


tions, we shall be sure that the wound was merited, aad not sorry for 


the infliction. The writer seems to be in as terrible a wrath and fidg- | 
et about humbuggery as Dr. Reese. We hope that his efferts to | not be overmuch pleased at eweing his mame appended to soch 


cousteract it may be more success{u! than these of our velaat Escu- 
Japius. _ 
For the New Vorker. 
Literary Humbugs —Iv the literary world there be many ways 
and means wnereby a reputation may be gained, as well fur 


many of our best poets, this gentlemanly individual copied for | Library, there is the name of one lady only on the list, Anne 


future use the whole of them, and declared his intention to pub- | Waddell. She was marned to John Waddell, who was one 
lish them in his magazine as original contributions. To the ex- | , 


postulations of the lady upon this fuul desecration of her Album, | Of the original founders of the Library, 1736. He built and 
he paid ne -egard; but through the intervention of a gentieman | owned the first ship that sailed from New-York, and called 


whom he then dared not disoblige. he consented to relinquieh | . 
his pu Sn bie Bestaher ao ng however, te did a |her the Dover. Dover-street was called after the ship. His 


ally publish as original some lines written by C. W. Everest, | portrait represents him with one arm resting on a Globe. 


Esq., and which he obtained in this surreptitious manner. Mr. ; , : : 
| E denied at the time, through the columns of this journal, hav- | On the evening of the 9h inst. while Robert Sedgwick, 


ing furnished the article in question to this magazine. Again, 
| in the March number, appeared some verses by Dr. M'Henry, 
| obtained from the same source; and probably the Doctor wiil 


trash Now I pat it to any person who has a single sentiment 
of honor within his breast, if such conduct as this does not de- 


| Esq. was addressing @ jury in the Court of Common Pleas, 


be was suddenly attacked with paralysis or apoplexy, and fell 
on the floor senseless. 





Medical assistance was soon procu- 


| red; and having been profusely bled, he recovered from the 


mand the reprubation of the public—and if, when such mea- |) immediate effects of the attack. His health, however, is still 


| lack of honorable sources from whence to draw materials fur bis 


sures are resorted to obtain articles, it does nut argue a great 


individuals as for buoks «nd periodicals, uudreampt of in the | Stupid pages. 


Philosuphy of tne multitude. Some men are born talented ; 
some mea bire the use aud merit of other men's talents; and 
some men make imnpadence and self-puffery serve very well in 
lieu of talents. Many gentlemen,—and ladies tov, as t» that 
matter if Rumor does net always bear false witness —have de- 
pended as much on tue brains of tueir friends as on their own, 
for the winning of a reputation as members of the repubiic ot 
letters. Literary fame is certainly a iaudabie cbject of ambi- 
tion, and some license may be allowed its votaries ; but the use 
of dishonorabie means should be frowned upon. 
With periodicals, however, puffer, and maguiloquent gulling | 
advertisements are mustly resorted to by those concerned, to 
crain down the throat of the reading public their grammarless 
crudities, stomach-moving love tales, and jingling lines, calied 
by courtesy poetry. bul reminding one irresistibly of the two- | 
penny baiiad.of the Hawkers. [hese abortions are sometimes | 
called ‘Gentlemen's Magazines,’ and sometimes * Ladies’ Com- ; 
panions;’ but under euber title, they have a strong family re- 


One thing more, and T let this fellow escape. He proposes in 
his tnagazine to make the improvement of the mind, as well as 


amusement his great end and aim; end he puts forth, with 
mach obtrusiveness, bis claims to the peculiar patronage of the 
ladies. He says, (I quote from his prospectus,) “ It has ever 


been the aim of the proprietor to inculcate and promote the 
cause of morality. With these views, every thing operating in- 
jurinusly to morals and religion have been studiously avoided aud 
not rilowed a place inthis magazine ; for we hold those men as 
traitors to their coumry who would seek to destroy the pure 
doctrines of virtue and religion.” Now all this is vastly proper 
if the pract.ce but conform to the theory. Having looked upon 
that picture, now look uponthis: “ The church would have you 
desert the theatre, that its own finances and congregation may 


be bettered, and attend solely to itsuwn means of improvement. | 


| precarious, and it is doubtful whether he completely recovers. 


Fire.—On Tuesday evening a fire broke out in an extensive 
y £ 

frame building in the Bowery, near Fourth-street, which was 
| uccupied asa livery stable. The horses and most of the ve- 


ih cles were saved. ° 





The Weather.—Scarcely a vestige of winter has been 
either seen or felt for the last week, and we are thus eurly in 
| the very midst of epring. Except at evening, fires have been 

unnecessary; and we observe that the erection of buildings, 
| which was suspended in consequence of cold weather, has 
| been again resumed. Our harbor is entirely free from ice, 
and the North river is once more navigable fur some distance. 


It (the church) promises future happiness for prescnt abstinence. | Both the Providence and New Brunswick boats have com- 


But the drama at once secures present felicity. If the future comes 
why then it is an agrecable surprise ; if not, you hare past improre. 





semblance, anid pussess the same three general characteristics— i 
puffery, puffery, puffery. This is the engine which elevates | the church! Vive le Theatre! ‘The above extract from this 
them inte nvtice, and which sustains them there. | magazine which professes to improve its readers in virtue and 
Persons uninitiated inty the art and mystery of puffery. know | religion. T recommend to the especial notice of those fathers. || 
litle of the way in which Opinions of the Press are manufac- || busbands and brothers who admit this work into their houses. 
tured. They liule think, good honest souls! while reading a | Call ye the above teaching religion and morality ? 
complimentary notice of this or that magazine, in this or that |) = 
journal, that it was written in the editorial office of the very || 
Magazine it commends, and forwarded with the preseatation | —- 
- a — is — oan i lilac tani | Nominations of Candidates for Mayor.—The Conserva- | 
ne of this latter class o riodicals, calculated for the me ,. : : > 1h oe | 
ridian of boarding schools clon and smelling most atro- tives have nominated Richard Riker, Esq. and the W hige } 


ciously of bread and butter, advertises, with the inost unblush- || Aaron Clark, (the present incumbent,) as candidates for | 


ing impudence, that “ Negotiations have been commenced with | Mayor. The Democrats have not yet named theirman. The) 
a number of popular writers for original communications for the | ‘| 


ensuing year; among whom are’—wiw do you think, reader? ' election takes place next month, and the ‘ busy note of preva, 
Who do yon think thi. asiniae editor proposed to employ ashis | ration’ has already been sounded by three different parties. 


ment which has kept pace with past happiness.’ Argal, down with | 


} 





CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
} 





oe of wriers for a three-dullar magazine? Why only, among 
others 


| A meeting took place in the Park on Monday last, ‘ to ex- 
E. L. Bulwer, 


Sheridan Knowles, “press an opinion upon the late duel at Washington.’ About 


Leigh Hunt, Muss L. E. Landon || 9000 le bled, and i 
i , |, 2000 people were assembled, and a committee reported reso- 
Sergeant Talfourd, Hon. Mrs. Norton, i lutions, which were : ly adopted—Yeas 20, Nays 0 





Mrs. Jamieson, 
G. P. R. James, 


Capt. Mi 


Lady Blessington, 
W. G. Simms, 


|—the great mass of those composing the meeting not voting. 
B. B. Thatcher, &c. &. 


The City Inspector reports the death of 156 persons for the 





menced their regular trips. 





New Papers.—The ‘ New York Weekly Whig,’ issued on 
Saturday last from the press of J. G. Wilson & Co. of this 
city, is the largest paper ever published in this country. It 
is made up of the entire reading matter of the six Daily Whigs 
published in the course of the week, and is one of the most 
valuable political papers in the United States.—Price $3 per 
annum. 

The ‘ Daily Conservative’ made its first bow to the public 
on Tuesday last. It is about the size of the Daily Whig, and 
is sold for 2 cents per copy. 

The ‘ Times and Commercial Inte!ligencer’ is the name of 


|) a large daily paper just issued by N. P. Eldredge, Exq. and 


intended as the organ of the Conservative party. It is under 
the editorial control of Mr. Smith, a distinguished political 
writer, formerly of the Onondaga Standard.—Price $10 per 
annum. 

A new paper, called the * Par!or Ornament,’ has commen- 
ced its career in Baltimore, and will appear twice in the 
week. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

OS 
Under the title of the ‘ Metropolitan Gazette,’ a paper is THEATRES. 

soon to be published in this city, upon the plan uf* Bell's Life || Our Theatrical Notices prepared for this week's paper, 

in London.’ || have been crowded out by a press of Legislative and Foreigt 
John G. Whittier, the poet, has taken charge of the Phila- | news. Neither of the establishments, however, have received 

delpbia ‘National Enquirer,’ a thorough-going Abolition i any great accession of strength during during the past week. 

paper. | Mrs. Shaw and Mde. Lecomte continue to attract very fair 
A new paper, the ‘American Balance,’ has been establish- || houses atthe Park. The engagement of the former has ter- 
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On the 24th day of March next, the subscribers will commence the 
Fifth Volume of their jourval, both Folio aud Quarto editions. No 
leudeavors have thus far been sparea to render it worthy the patron- 
sige and esteem of the public, and a corresponding spirit will animate 
our future exertions. Recent arrangements have been effected, se- 
curing an accession of talent and energy in the Editorial conduct of 
the work, and insuring greater variety as weil as strength in this de- 





ed at Akton, Ohio. It supports Henry Clay for the l’resi- i minated, however, and it is probable that her place will be 
dency. | filled by some prominent star, in the course of a day or two. 

A Conservative Democratic paper is about to be established | We question whether Mr. Simpson can substitute a greater 
at Baltimore. attraction just at this time, as it is generally conceded that 


A new and most excellent Whig paper, entitled the ‘ Tele- | Mrs. Shaw now ranks among the very first in her line. 


partment of the enterprise. It has been deemed a lesson of experi- 
ence that the union of all the branches of Editorial labor, in a work 
so comprehensive as ours, in the brads of a single individual—who 
1s thus cSmpelled to pay simu! and ing attention to 
Literature, Politics, Foreign Affairs, Domestic Occurrences, and every 








greph,’ bas just reached us from Murficesborough, Tennes- i The ‘Pickwickians’ was brought out on Thursday last, and 
sec. :: | filled the house from pit to gallery. The characters of Joe, 


The Latest Style.—lIt is the fashion now in London and Old Weller, and Jingle, were admirably cast; but for the 
Paris to dress the hair ala Greeg. Jetblack hair is no longer | others, we have nothing to say in the way of commendation. 





bject of iuterest—is not so well calculated to secure the highest 
efficiency in these various departments asa system which embraces 
a partial though not absolute division of intellectual labor. Under 
this conviction, the active assistance as well as counsel of a geatle- 
man favorably kaown in the higher walks of Literature have been 
secured for the ensuing year, and that portion of the paper more es- 





considered au fait. A light shude, bordering on « golden | The humor is in some parts altogether too broad, and we are 
cclar, ote. Victoria, lence mest cbuised. || inclined to think that no one will care about seeing it more 


= than once. 
Vane BATS PROM SURGE. ‘led on | Hamblin is still performing at the Nationa, and with 
The packet Ship Sully, from Havre, whence she sai on | Sahin cuneate, 
the 10th ult. arrived yesterday—Accounts had been received || 
in London of the destruction of the steamboat Caroline, and stand, very well sestained. 
had caused great excitement.—The idea of rendering us,sat- | Vendenhoff bas returned to the city, but it is not yet given 
isfaction for the act is scouted by the press, as they consider” out at which theatre he will perform. 
McNabb's conduct justifiable under the circumstances. Lord | eduttingnmands 
Palmerston, minister of Foreign affairs, had annnounced in) Every one to his own Taste.—The principal animal food 


The Orymric has been re-opened, but is not, we under- 








pecially known as Literary will be placed under his charge. The 
Political department, with a general supervision of the entire work, 
will remain with him who has hitherto been known to the public as 
the Editor of the work. The City and Foreign Department will de- 
volve more especially upon Dr. E:paipce, who will also lend his aid 
- advancing the literary reputation ofthe paper. It is believed that 
iby this arrangement a more complete and effective knowledge of the 
subjects treated of will be insured, while a more real and palpable 
variety—a variety of manner as well as matter—will result to our 
journal and its readers. 

Of the general character of The New-Yorker it is unnecessary to 
speak, since we do not propose to change that which it has borne 











the House of Commons that there exists a perfect understand- ‘of the inbabitants of Mangain, one of the Hervey Islands. 
ing between the U. States and her Majesty's Government, | according to Mr. Williams, the Missionary, is large fat rats 


House of Commons passed the Canada Bill by an almost cious, is, “ Itis sweet asa rat.” 
unanimous vote. Mr. Ellice. M. P. is to visit Canada ona’) The ice in the Potomac river, says the Alexandria Gazette, 
mission from Government,—P reparations continue to be made moved off rapidly on Monday. ‘ In a day more, it is probable. 
for the despatch of troops, and a large force of steamboats is that the navigation of the Potomac will bx entirely unimpeded.’ 
to be collected on the Lakes under the command of a Naval’) Letters from Washington state that Leonard Jarvis, late 
Officer. The Hastings 74 has been commissioned for the | ® member of Congress from Muine, has been nominated w 


\(rom its establish Circulating for the last two years from 6,000 





||to 9,000 copies per week, through every State and city, and nearly 


They are pronounced “ sweet and good ;" indeed, a common||*"®"Y county, ia the Uuion—it cannot be presumed unknown to the 


and that no rupture is likely to occur. Un the Sth Feb. the | expression with the natives, when speaking of anything deli [eceni and intelligent. To those who have not hitherto made its 


jacquaintance, it may be proper to state that it is characterized by 
two objeets: the one, of combining the greatest practicable amount 
lof useful and elevating information with the highest general interest; 
|the other, of disseminating truth so far as possible divested of the 
\jaundice of prejudice and the cant of party. In short, our motto ix 
|impartiality, as distinguished from the support of this or that party, 
jclique, or faction, whether in literature or politics. In conforming 





purpose of taking out Lord Durham. ‘There is nothing of 
importance from either France or Spain. 


| 
pou | 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Joseph W. Dwyer, of Tennessee, to be a l’urser in the Na- | 
vy from the 20th of February, 1838. | 
John Horne, Naval Officer. |} 
Collectors of the Customs.— Martin T. Morton, Nantucket, | 
Ms. from January 28, 1833. 1] 
Mahlon D. Canfield, Geeat Egg Harbor, N. J. from Janu- 
ary 28, 1828. 
Archibald W. Hyde, Burlington, Vt. from February 15, 
1838. 
Henry Whitely, Wilmington, Delaware, frum February 16, | 
1838. i 
George Brent, Alexandria, D.C. from February 16, 1833. 
Peter Dixey, Marblehead, Ms from February 19, 1838 
John I. Norton, Edgartown, Ma. from February 19, 1838. 
Thomas H. Blount, Washington, N. C. from February 19, 
1338. 
Thomas Turner, Georgetown, D.C. from March 1, 1838. 
Jesse Hoyt, New-York, from March 29, 1833. 
George Holt, Cherry Stone. Va. trom February 6, 1838. 
Denny McCobb, Walduboro, Me. from February 20, 1838. 
Samuel Learned, Pear! River, Mi. from January 31, 1838. 
Surveyors —William Durand, Jr. New-Haven, Ct. Janu: | 
ary 16, 1838. 
Alphonso Mason, Gloucester, Ms. from January 29, 1838. 
J. G. Mauaey, East Greenwich, R. 1. from January 29, ! 
1833. 
William Gray, Port Royal, Va. from Janunry 29, 1838. | 
R. G. Greene, Vortland, Me. from February 15, 1838. 
John McNeil, Boston, Ms. from February 29, 1833. i) 
George W. Riter, Philadelphia, from March 23, 1838. i} 
Marcus C. Ryan, Windsor, N.C. from January 31, 1838. || 
Nawal Offcers.—Samuel Brown, Providence, R. 1. from | 
January 29, 1838. { 
John Horn, Philadelphia, from March 23, 1838. i{ 
Daniel Sherwood, Wilmington, N.C. from February 22, I 
1838. 


Appraiser.—Henry Simpson, Philadelphia, from February f lane and Liberty-street, New-York 


22, 1838. 
Register of the Land Office.—Thomas H. Hopkins, Jack- | 
| 


| city, to Elizabeth, daughter of 


||! this outline, great care is taken against falling into the pernicious 
\\error—more fatal than the one we oppose—of suppressing or with- 
\lnolding important truth because it has been made the theme of parti- 
jsan conflict. In regard to literature, we shall freely express our own 
to do with the unfortunate affair, but never beard of it till the > amy taper -eronapptecnngr locates pelgeiereoteginen set 4 sresers 
Sergeant at Arms informed him of its fatal termination. pee. lo politics, our strictures on public measures and political 
|\doectrines will evince a freedom tempered at all times by courtesy ; 

The Concord (N. H_) Courier states that the Whigs will||and it will be our untiring aim to exhibit the views of all parties and 
certainly elect a majority of the House of Representatives im)j-cote, as set forth by their leaders and oracles. In this mauoer, we 
that State. hope to reader our journal « more lucid and perfect history of the 
eee - . ||political contests of the times than can fairly be expected from any 
HBarcvied, | partisan paper. A concise accuunt of all political movements—con- 
On Satutday last, by the Kev. Mr. McClean, Thomas A. Gerry.||yentious, nominations, &c.—will be given, as well as of the results of 


yg hg ety bg mg y meg Cape. David Disbrow, of ,2!! Elections, and tables of the popular \otes cast therein.—But, with- 


Westport, Conn., to Miss Catharine Hull, of this city. jout entering further into particulars, we may say that we shal! en- 
= sania, ty Pred —- be ee Christian Metzgar, of Phil-||\deavor to publish such a journa! as shall be deemed inferior in merit 
adelphia, to Mrs. Adaline Kelly, of this city. | . , : 
On Sunday, by the Rew. Mr. Price, Capt. John A. Cooke to Eliza- ead qenge to a0 weakly peviodients ant we Gapoes center & pape 
beth Barling, of Baltimore. lar without emptying iuto it whole Novels, Annuals and Jest-Books, 
Ou Weduesday, by the Rev. Daniel Smith, Augustus L. Bogert to and to win readers aud patrous without offering them a bribe of a 


Elizabeth Oldrin, all of this city. 
On Weduesday, by the Rev. Geo. Benedict, Edward P. Van wee teat eee 


to M Auu Marshall, all of th ty. | . , , . 
"De Wedeceday, an ko & Creagh, Orlaudo Neely, M D., to) Tue New-Yorker is published in two formse—the Folio, or the 


Elizabeth A. Aiken, all of this city. ; common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large umpe- 
, ° Laewey » FA Rev = b+: hat Jeremiah R. Field re sheet, at Three Dollars per anoum, or Five Dollars for two copies. 
a oP ah ake tha Pay Wane Geen : . ||As a farther inducement to uniting in subscriptions, five copies will 
Ga the Sb oh. by Roe. we Neg ig! ten Ean of a be seat for Ten Dotiars remitted absolutely in advance, and any 
New-York. , |larger number in proportion. 
At Sackett« Harbor, on the 6th inst., by the Rev. G. S. Wilson,|| The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger 
My  R. + co ee S. San. any daughter of the late Alosb and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number con- 
satiate aaa ||tains sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a page of 
Died, popular Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample 
On Sunday last, George F. Vaupell, aged 56. volumes of 432 pages exch per aunum, and is afforded at Four Dol- 
| 
| 


the Senate as Navy Agent for the district of Boston. 


Mr. Benton has addressed a letter to the Globe, which 
fully exonerates him from the charge of participating in the 
recent duel at Washington. He says he not only bad nothing) 





ae = || 
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Ou Sunday, Edwina Wateon, printer, of Richmond, Va., aged 47. /iiarsa year. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten Dollars; 
pte Munthe, of paca, vg Saat, aged Gl, wife of John and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited eighteen 
Ona Monday, Matilda Fenno, aged 25, wife of Cuthbort C. Gordon.) moaoths. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 
oo = . . — H. GREELEY & Co. Proprietors, 
PLArine CARDS.—A few groes Crehore’s Superfine Fagle Piaying No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York, 
Cards—for sale ” G. VU. BARTLET P, 109 Fulton-st. | Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 
Maren 17. ‘ 
J. WILSON, 
MANUFACTURER and Dealer in Pocket Books, Manifold Writers | 
Leal Points and Fancy Goods, 43 em = 5 \ en Maiden- 
arch 17. 





*,* Subscribers to our New Volume who send us the full price in 
advance, ($3 per anuum for Folio, $4 for Quarto,) will be supplied 
gratis with the numbers of the present Volume from the receipt of 
their money to the commencement of the New Volume, 


ANNA MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTIONS.—The Book of Pri-||~ gO PT 7 
vate Devotions; aseries of Prayers and Meditations; with an intro- ORTER’S RHETORICAL READER.—The Rhetorical Read- 
cy evsay on ae pear Ay the writin of Hennah More; revi- er, consisting of instructions for regulating the voice, with a rhe- 








i. “el: ry 23, 1838. ved and enlarged. For sale atthe Phre ical Bookstore, by torical , Hlustrating infection, emphasis and modulation,and 
son, Mi. from Fe “puny ’ as G Ope- || March (7. GEO. 0. BARTLETT, 199 Fulton-st. acourse of rhetorical exercises—designed for the use of Academies 
Receivers of Public Moneys.—Benjamin R. Gantt, Ope- — pane ee it and High Schools. By E. Porter, D. D. late President of the Theolo- 


lousas, La. from January 24, 1838. 
Henry Smith, Vandalia, Ill. from January 31, 1838. 





There seems to be no doubt that Mr. McDowe tt, a Dem- 
ocratic representative in the Legislature of Virginia, from the 


gical Seminary, Audover ; twenty-third edition, with an appendix. 

For sale by GEO. O. BARTLETT, 109 Fulton-st. 
~ RUND'S AMERICANS.—The Americans in their Moral, Social 

Cauea and Political Relations, by Francis T. Grund ; from the London 


| gNOMBE'S ELEMENTS.—Elements of Phrenology, by George 
Cc Combe, late President of the Phrenological Society; fourta 
| American edition improved and enlarged from the third Ediaburgh 
by the author, with engravings. For sale by 

March 3, 1838 2 GEORGE O. BARTLETT, 109 Fulton st. 

















county of Rockbridge, has been tendered the office of Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


+ IFE IN A NUNERY—OR, THE HISTORY,OF ANNA HOW- je of Longman, Rees, Orme, Greeu & Lougmam: two volumes 


6 le b inoue. For sale by 
Moreh ase, - GEORGE O. BARTLETT, 100 Fuiton st. March 3, 1838. GEORGE 0. BAR’ 











